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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the course of a conversation with my esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Cheltenham, the 
idea was suggested to me, of presenting at the 
autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union 
held in that town this year, some memorial of illus- 
trious men connected with the county of Gloucester. 
This was approved by the Committee, and arrange- 
ments were made for presenting to the Assembly 
such a memorial on Wednesday, October 14th. 

On reflection, I was led to select three names 
as illustrative of certain forms of service in the 
Church of Christ, without reference to- any de- 
nominational peculiarities : — first, the service of 
authorship; secondly, the service of suffering; and, 
thirdly, the service of popular preaching. The 
three names of Tyndale, Hooper, and Whitefield, 
struck me as represented respectively under the 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

symbols of the Pen, the Palm, and the Pulpit : 
Tyndale being an author ; Hooper, a sufferer ; and 
Whitefield, a preacher. 

The tendency of these biographical notices will 
be found to be practical and in harmony with the 
object sought to be accomplished by the meetings 
of the Union. 

The memorial was very favourably received, and 
a request for its publication carried by a vote of 
the assembly. It is the Author's fervent prayer 
that his compliance with that request may be fol- 
lowed by God's blessing. 

The book is meant to be unsectarian, as not 
one of the illustrious personages described belonged 
to the same communion as the author. 

It is his intention, if there be any profits arising 
from the sale of the publication, to devote them to 
the support of British Missions. 

Faiblawn House, Hammebsmith, 
December 16th, 1857. 
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THE PEN. 



IN the southern corner of Gloucestershire is a 
cluster of three parishes, all bearing the name of 
Sodbury. The chief of the group is Chipping, or 
Market Sodbury, a quiet place on the road from 
Bristol to Cirencester, at the foot of a pleasant hill, 
hard by the fountain-head of the little Avon. King 
Stephen looked on it with favour, and granted it 
privileges akin to those of the city of Bristol. A 
mile and a half off, you find Old Sodbury: a 
further walk of two miles and three-quarters brings 
you to Sodbury the Little. About nine hundred 
acres of rich green pasture land slope up to the 
top of Sodbury Hill, on the edge of which may be 
noticed an oblong Roman camp, where memories 
of Queen Margaret, Edward IV., and the flight 
after the great Tewkesbury battle, blend with re- 
collections of the masters of the world. Just 
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below, looking to the south-west, and commanding 
the vale, bounded by the Severn, is a manor house 
nestling among trees, while a solitary clump may 
be seen posted as sentry at the top of the hill 
over the venerable dwelling. Time has swept 
away some portion of the original edifice, and 
stained what of it still remains : but one can easily 
picture what it was in the sixteenth century, when 
inhabited by Sir John Walsh, an early favourite of 
Henry VIII. With picturesque gables, twisted 
chimneys, wide windows, oriel and bay, a flower- 
covered porch, and a quaint garden, with primly 
cut yews, it opened its hospitable doors to welcome 
the neighbouring gentry and priests to the steam- 
ing tables in the goodly hall. But a few steps 
take you to the little church of St. Adeline, where 
Sir John and his family were wont to attend re- 
ligious worship. About 1520, there lived in that 
house, as tutor to the good knight's sons, a priest, 
whose noble forehead, quick penetrating eyes, and 
lips, which were grave but could be humorous, full 
of decision, albeit wedded to kindness, would have 
told you he was no common man. On Sundays 
he preached in the neighbourhood; the little 
church of St. Adeline echoed with his persuasive 
voice, and at times he went as far as Bristol to 
minister in holy service on St. Austin's Green. 
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Those who have seen William Tyndale's portrait, 
and read his life, will recognise him at once. 

Within eight miles or so of Chipping Sodbury lies 
the village of North Nibley, the place of his birth 
and of his boyhood. Neither the time when he 
was born, nor the names of his parents, can be de- 
termined with certainty; but the researches of 
Mr. Anderson* render it probable that his birth 
occurred between the years 1483 and 1487, and 
that his father and mother were Thomas and 
Alicia Tyndale. With the pastures, the fields, the 
trees, and the churches, all about Nibley, William 
must have been familiar from his earliest years, 
and many would be the associations, not only 
of play, but of questionings and wonder, which 
would strike and awe his thoughtful mind, 
as the child's eyes looked up to the stars, -or 
watched the clouds, or rested on the pages of some 
rare book from the press of Caxton, or Wynkyn de 
Worde. He left his native village for awhile to 
study at Oxford ; possibly, too, he went to Cam- 
bridge. His ordination as a priest is sayl to have 
taken place in St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield. He 
is also reported to have been a monk at Greenwich. 
But all this looks more than questionable ; and I 



See Annals of the English Bible, vol. i. p. 16. 
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must confess that research and reflection with 
respect to Tyndale's early history have only in- 
creased the obscurity which rests over it. 

At the Sodbury Manor House Tyndale met "with 
sundry abbots, deans, and archdeacons, with divers 
other doctors and beneficed men." They talked, as 
we are wont to do, on the questions of the day. The 
new learning; the movement in Germany; Luther 
and Tetzel; the Leipsic disputation ; the burning of 
the Pope's bull at Wittenberg — these were topics 
exciting the deepest interest, and leading to dis- 
cussion the most earnest. Tyndale, through the 
study of the Scriptures, had come to see many of 
the errors of Popery, and was on the side of a 
sweeping reformation. He was not a man to con- 
ceal his convictions, but skilfully debated the 
matter with the guests at Sir John Walsh's table, 
whereat, as Foxe says, " they waxed weary, and 
bore him a secret grudge/' Sir John's lady, too, 
took up the subject, and applied an argument 
to his modesty, "Do you think we should 
believe you before these rich doctors?" But 
Erasmus' Enchiridion, lent to them by Tyndale, 
appears to have wrought a change in the dame's 
opinions, and her lord's too ; whereupon the visits 
of the dignitaries by degrees dropped off, and the 
tutor became an object of persecution. 
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On one occasion, a memorable interview took 
place between him and a Komanist divine, who 
went so far as to declare " he were better without 
God's laws than the Pope's." Upon which Tyn- 
dale boldly replied, in words that struck the key 
note of his life, " I defy the Pope and all his laws. 
If God spare me, ere many years, I will cause the 
boy who driveth the plough to know more of the 
Scripture than you do." The words were uttered, 
probably, during the time that Martin Luther was 
in his Patmos on the Wartburg, near Eisenach, 
busy with his German translation of the Bible ; 
thus flinging an inkstand at the devil, which did 
more effectual service than the one which, tradi- 
tion says, bespotted the walls of the brave reformer's 
study. Was Tyndale's exclamation a sudden flash 
of zeal kindling a purpose that had never burnt 
before, or was it the outburst of a fire that had 
been smouldering long ? Most likely the latter. 
At any rate, in 1523 -we find him in London, 
bent on the accomplishment of an English version 
of the Scriptures. He tried to get a situation in the 
palace of the metropolitan bishop, where he 
might pursue his holy purpose ; but found, as he 
afterwards said, that there was no room in my 
Lord of London's palace to translate the New 
Testament, nor indeed anywhere in England. He 
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lived for a time with Humphrey Munmouth, a 
London alderman, who was his true friend. Naively 
does the good alderman tell the story of his ac- 
quaintance. " Four years and a half past, and 
more, I heard him preach two or three sermons at 
St Dunstan's in the West, in London, and after 
that I chanced to meet him, and inquired what 
living he had He said he had none at all, but 
trusted to be in my Lord of London's service. 
Therefore I had the better fancy to him. After- 
wards he went to my Lord and spake to him as 
he told me, and my Lord of London answered 
him that he had chaplains enough. So the priest 
came to me again, and besought me to help him. 
So I took him into my house half a year, and he 
lived like a good priest as methought. He studied 
most part of the day and night. He ate nothing 
but sodden meat, and drank only small beer. I 
.never saw him wear linen. I promised him ten 
pounds to pray for my father and mother's souls."* 



* Mr. Anderson, in his Annals of the Bible, considers this 
" the cant language of the day, now employed under intimida- 
tion, to justify his having lent him assistance." I question this. 
It seems much more probable that at this early period both Tyn- 
dale and Munmouth were but partially enlightened as to the 
errors of popery. In 1537, Munmouth in his will indicates a 
more advanced stage of Protestant conviction. After commend- 
ing his soul to Christ, he says, "in whom is my whole trust of 
clean remission and forgiveness of my sins. " He ordered his 
body to be buried "without any dirige to be sung or said." 
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Whatever difficulties there might be in the way of 
an unaided scholar getting through such a task as 
Tyndale proposed, the printing of the work when 
done was far more formidable. 

In 1524 we see him setting sail with his little 
library and his bundles of manuscript for the good 
city of Hamburgh. In some retired street in that 
thriving commercial port— then mightily excited 
with certain questions between the Chapter and the 
burghers about religious faith and worship, a skir- 
mish, in short, connected with the great reforma- 
tion battle— did our Gloucestershire friend work 
away at his translation. Much of mystery rests on 
his doings, for only secrecy could insure success ; 
but, in the year following, a glimpse of him is 
caught in the far famed city of Cologne, where 
troops of pilgrims, whom Tyndale would pity, 
might be oft seen thronging the streets to the 
shrine of the three kings. There he was with one 
Eoye, "a crafty and selfish man," engaged in 
getting a translation of the New Testament to 
press. But an enemy watched them — a man 
named Cochlseus — who obtained an order from 
the municipal senate to interdict the printing. 
And now one sees a boat upon the Ehine, stealthily 
loaded with a precious cargo of half printed sheets ; 
and then with Tyndale and his companion on 
board, there it goes gliding \rpt\& xvsst \^a^ast- 
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men, the traders, and the men-at-arms they meet 
and hail, little dreaming of the merchandize which 
the humble vessel carries. Tyndale came to 
Worms, not as Luther came to the Diet, amidst 
excited crowds, but all unknown, a worker, with 
little sympathy, and less help. He had begun with 
a quarto edition, he now resolved on an octavo, 
and that was finished in 1 526, of which the only 
perfect copy that exists is preserved on the confines 
of Gloucestershire — in the library of the Baptist 
College at Bristol, 

In our days, when the Scriptures are translated 
into so many tongues and dialects, it is counted no 
wonder for a man to make a version of the New 
Testament ; but when it is remembered that Tyn- 
dale was the first man to translate the book out of 
the original into English, that Greek was then 
little known, that scarcely any critical helps existed, 
that he was poor and unpatronized, that he had 
himself to manage the printing as well as the 
translating, that the publication was unlawful, that 
it involved no end of toil, and trouble, and patience, 
to bring the new found art of typography into such 
a service, the enterprise of the Gloucestershire 
hero must be confessed to be of the highest rank 
in what is brave, indomitable, and holy in the 
history of human purpose. 
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Tyndale applied himself to the translation of the 
Old Testament, as well as of the New. He was at 
Antwerp in 1529. In that city, then in the zenith 
of its maritime and commercial prosperity — with 
its 500 craft sailing in and out a day ; with its 
2000 vessels more lying at one time in the 
Scheldt ; with its granaries and its waggons with- 
out number — and with its culture, too, of art, 
Quintin Matsys just then ending his career, per- 
haps painting his last picture — Tyndale was storing 
up for his native country, and for all England, 
richer wealth than Antwerp could send to London 
or Bristol — and was copying divinely painted pic- 
tures of patriarchal scenes, and of God's earliest 
visits to the sons of men. He had translated the 
Pentateuch, and was on his way with it from 
Antwerp to Hamburgh, when the ship was wrecked, 
and the fruit of toil for months and months was 
buried in the deep. However in 1530, January 
the 18th, there came out from some printing house 
in Marburg — that pleasant old city which stands 
so invitingly on a hill, " in the land of Hesse," on 
the road to Frankfort — " the five books of Moses/' 
showing that Tyndale was learned in Hebrew, as 
well as Greek. " The properties of the Hebrew 
tongue/' he says, " agree a thousand times more 
with the English than the Latin. The manner of 
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speaking in both is one, so that in a thousand places 
thou needest not but to translate it into English, 
word for word, when thou must seek a compass 
in the Latin, and yet shall have much work to 
translate it well favoredly." 

The work of Scripture translation extends over 
the remainder of Tyndale's life to its close. He re- 
vised his New Testament, and published it afresh 
in 1534. Just before his death, he was employed 
upon a curious edition, in which he imitated the 
plan of Luther, who prepared a Testament in three 
different German dialects. Tyndale here intro- 
duced a provincial orthography, that of Glouces- 
tershire, according to the opinion of one of his 
biographers.* 

To the business of translator, Tyndale added 
the work of authorship. The first book he pub- 
lished was entitled The Payable of the Wicked 
Mammon, it bears date May, 1528, and came from 
a press at Marburg. It includes an exposition of 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, but for the 
most part it consists of an exposition of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, and of the necessity 
of personal holiness as the fruit of believing. 
With unmistakeable clearness, and irresistible 



* Memoir of Tyndale* s Life and Writings, by Gbobgk Offob, 
prefixed to his edition of the New Testament. 
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force, he states and maintains those views which 
are esteemed by us to be a development of the 
teaching of the inspired PauL They are in har- 
mony with the theological system of the reformers 
aud puritans — they are in substance very " Evan- 
gelical :" but we shall imperfectly estimate what 
Tyndale did — if we judge of him from our own 
position, or even from that of the later reformers 
— for we, and they too, were helped in arriving 
at sound conclusions, by the writings of previous 
divines ; whereas Tyndale must have had his way 
to work almost, if not quite, alone. It is incredible, 
except to those who have carefully looked into the 
subject, how defective theological literature had 
been on the subject of justification, before the 
time of Luther and Tyndale; and it does not 
appear, from any evidence we possess, that the 
latter in this respect was aided by the writings of 
the former. Tyndale might read Luther, and I 
dare say did, but his elucidations of the method 
of a sinner's acceptance with God in the Parable 
of the Wicked Mammon, bear incontestable signs, in 
my judgment, of his having derived his knowledge 
originally and directly from the fountain of truth 
itself. Nobody knew better the superstitions 
which prevailed in his native land, and especially 
in his native county, and therefore, with skilful 
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aim, he levelled blow after blow at the deceptive 
and rotten hopes of his fellow countrymen, telling 
them in quaint language, adapted to arrest and 
impress their attention, to trust in "the Holy 
Candle/' wherewith alone they could be blessed at 
their last hour, when a thousand other holy candles 
— and a hundred tuns of holy water — and a ship 
full of pardons, and a sack full of friars' coats — 
and all the ceremonies of the world — and all the 
deservings and merits of all the saints would be 
of no avail. 

Tyndale's next book was entitled The Obedience 
of a Christian Mom. In the preface he brings out 
the great principle involved in his work as trans- 
lator of the Bible, i. e. 9 the exclusive authority of 
Holy Scripture in all that relates to Christian 
faith and practice. Pithily he says that to judge 
of Scripture by the Fathers (whose books, to use 
his words, are so numerous that you could not pile 
them up in any London warehouse) would be like 
measuring the meteyard by the cloth instead of mea- 
suring the cloth by the meteyard — and that if one 
must first believe the doctor, then is the doctor first 
true, and the truth dependeth on him, instead of 
his depending on the truth, which is just turning 
the roots of the tree upward. A scriptural know- 
ledge of salvation by grace through faith, and a 
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conviction of the sufficiency of God's Holy Word, 
without Councils and Fathers, are the main bul- 
warks of Protestantism, invincible by the Ro- 
manist, and of commanding power in assaults upon 
his encampments. Tyndale knew this, and was 
ever pointing his guns accordingly. Obedience — 
obedience to superiors — to the priest — to the pope 
— to the church — this had been the cry for cen- 
turies. He had often heard it in the Gloucester- 
shire monasteries, and at the Sodbury dinner-table. 
Obedience ! echoes back the thoughtful man — un- 
doubtedly — but Rome is eating out the roots of 
obedience in two of its healthiest social forms, 
obedience to parents, and obedience to magistrates. 
Rome is inimical to the family, its asceticism 
and its confession stab domestic life with death 
wounds. Kings are enslaved, nationalities endan- 
gered by him who wears the tiara. The false obe- 
dience of popish Christendom Tyndale exposes, 
as he expounds the true obedience of a Christian 
man — that obedience which begins with him as a 
child under his parents' roof — which follows him 
as a subject and patriot through life — under the 
whole of which, strengthening and upholding and 
sanctifying it, is obedience to God according to his 
will revealed in his Word — even the obedience of 
love — the love that embraces all. " If thou behold 
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how much God loveth thee in Christ, and from 
what vengeance he hath delivered thee for his 
sake, and of what kingdom he hath made thee 
heir, then shalt thou see cause enough to love thy 
very enemy without respect of reward, either in 
this life or in the life to come/' 

TJte Obedience of a GhristicmMan treats at large 
of Antichrist, and with abundance of wit does our 
stern reformer expose the follies of popery. The 
doctor of divinity's boots, he tells us, are meant to 
signify that he will go through thick and thin to 
preach God's Word and the bishop's two-horned 
mitre betokeneth absolute and perfect knowledge ; 
but in truth they be false signs, for these men beat 
rather than teach, and burn heretics when they 
should instruct disciples. On holidays, he says, they 
set up ceremonies, long matins, long masses, and long 
evensongs, and all in Latin, to roll the people in 
darkness, and lull and rock them asleep. The 
cross, he adds, the sign of peace, had become a 
symbol of strife, and there was no parish so little, 
but the priest would pick a quarrel either for some 
surplus, chrism, or mortuary, and cite one and 
another to the Court of Arches : but how unlike to 
Peter, who was a simple fisherman, never Master 
of the Rolls, or Chancellor of England. He further 
tells how shaving of the crown, which ought to in- 
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dicate the abhorring of covetousness, had come 
really to typify the shearing of the flock, and the 
heaping up of benefice on benefice, promotion 
on promotion, dignity on dignity, bishopric on 
bishopric, with pluralities, honours, and " tot quots." 
None, he observes, shall receive the body of Christ 
at Easter, be it never so poor a beggar, or never 
so young a lad or maid, but they must pay for it. 
What parson or vicar, it is asked, that would forget 
to have a pigeon-house, or pick up somewhat at 
sowing time and harvest ? No man could die in 
their debt, or if he did he must pay for it after 
his death. "The parson sheareth, the vicar 
shaveth, the parish priest polleth, the friar 
scrapeth, and the pardoner pareth, we lack but 
the butcher to pull off the skin." Further on, the 
sacraments, wedlock, orders, penance, confession, 
and other points are treated after the same homely 
and honest fashion ; passage occurs after passage, 
ringing with a rough clear Saxon eloquence, such 
as would awaken echoes in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Spiritual feeling too, and good common 
sense come out, ever and anon, in unmistakeable 
expression ; as for example, when he says, " If a 
man feeleth that his heart consenteth unto the law 
of God, and feeleth himself meek, patient, cour- 
teous, and merciful to his neighbour, altered and 

c 
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fashioned like unto Christ, why should he doubt 
but that God hath forgiven him, and chosen him 
and put his Spirit in him?" 

And again — " The law of sin is nothing but a 
corrupt and a poisoned nature which breaketh into 
evil lusts, and from evil lusts into wicked deeds, and 
must be purged with the true purgatory of the cross 
of Christ : that is, thou must hate it with all thine 
heart, and desire God to take it from thee. And 
then, whatsoever cross God putteth on thy back, 
bear it patiently, whether it be poverty, rickness, 
or persecution, or whatsoever it be, and take it for 
the right purgatory, and think that God hath 
nailed thee fast to it, to purge thee thereby/' . 

And again : " The Scripture hath but one sense, 
which is the literal sense. And that literal sense 
is the root and ground of all, and the anchor that 
never faileth, whereunto if thou cleave thou canst 
never err, or go out of the way. And if thou leave 
the literal sense, thou canst not but go out of the 
way. Nevertheless, the Scripture useth proverbs, 
similitudes, riddles, or allegories, as all other 
speeches do: but that which the proverb, simi- 
litude, riddle, or allegory, signifieth is ever the 
literal sense which thou must seek out diligently." 

The Practice of Prelates is another of Tyn- 
dale's works, in which he shows that men ought 
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not to leave God's Word to minister in temporal 
things, but should make it their business to teach 
lay people the way to heaven ; that Peter was not 
greater than the rest of the apostles by any autho- 
rity given Jiim of Christ, and that the means may 
be traced by which prelates have fallen into world- 
liness, and the pope has attained his power. The 
following similitude employed to explain the latter 
point will further illustrate Tyndale's style of 
thought and expression. 

"And to see how our holy Father came up, 
mark the ensample of an ivy tree : first it springeth 
out of the earth, and then awhile creepeth along by 
the ground till it findeth a great tree; then it 
joineth itself beneath alow unto the body of the 
tree, and creepeth up a little and a little, fair and 
softly. And at the beginning, while it is yet thin 
and small, that the burthen is not perceived, it 
seemeth glorious to garnish the tree in the winter, 
and to bear off the tempests of the weather. But 
in the mean season it thrusteth roots into the 
bark of the tree to hold fast withal, and ceaseth 
not to climb up till it be at the top and above all. 
And then it sendeth his branches along by the 
branches of the tree, and overgroweth all, and 
waxeth great, heavy, and thick ; and sucketh'the 
moisture so sore out of the tree and his branches, 

c2 
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that it choaketh and stifleth them. And then the 
foul, stinking ivy waxeth mighty in the stump of 
the tree, and becometh a seat and a nest for all 
unclean birds, and for blind owls which hawk in 
the dark, and dare not come at the light 

" Even so the bishop of Borne, now called pope, 
at the beginning crope along upon the earth, and 
every man trod upon him in this world. But 
as soon as there came a Christian emperor, he 
joined himself unto his feet and kissed them, and 
crope up a little with begging, now this privilege, 
now that ; now this city, now that ; to find poor 
people withal, and the necessary ministers of God's 
word. And he entitled the emperor with choosing 
the pope and other bishops, and promoted in the 
spirituality, not whom virtue and learning, but 
whom the favour of great men commendeth, to 
flatter, to get friends, and defenders withal." 

I have no sympathy with one who wrote a life 
of Milton chiefly to prove that he was a Baptist. 
If it could be made out, I should hardly care to 
take the trouble to show at any length that Tyn- 
dale was an Independent But I may just observe, 
that in The Obedience of a Christicm Mem and 
in The Practice of Prelates, there are passages 
indicating plainly, that he believed in no priest- 
hood but that of Christ and all believers ; that 
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ordination conveyed no virtue ; that no other cere- 
mony is at all required, in making spiritual officers, 
than to choose an able person, and then to rehearse 
to him his duty, and give him his charge, and so 
put him in his place ; that sacraments are signs of 
truth, not mysterious channels of grace, according 
to patristic notions ; that the power of the keys, 
and binding and loosing is, but to tell the people 
their faults, and to preach mercy in Christ to all 
that repent ; that the New Testament recognises 
only bishops and deacons; and that ministerial 
support, whether in money, rent, or tithes, is to be 
at the liberty, or free-will of the people. I know 
of no one among the reformers, except it be 
Zuingle so advanced in his views, so bold in his 
positions, so perfectly lucid in stating them, in 
short, so rich in those germs of thought, both 
theological and ecclesiastical, which have so fruit- 
fully grown, under the husbandry of our puritan 
and congregational fathers. 

Tyndale had to play the part of a polemic. 
Assailed by Sir Thomas More, he repelled the 
attack with skill, not inferior to that of his illus- 
trious antagonist, but with sounder argument The 
ability displayed in his answer to Sir T. More% 
Dialogue is very eminent, and more than confinrfs 
the impression made by other works, of the writer's 
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extraordinary power and resources, his acuteness 
and wit, his logic and learning. Next to prolixity, 
the only thing which abates our admiration, is Tyn- 
dales use of hard, coarse epithets, for which how- 
ever some excuse may be pleaded, on referring to 
the greater scurrilities which stain the pages of his 
opponent. In this unchristian practice both the 
combatants only walked in the steps of Tertullian, 
and a long train of theologians, to be followed, alas, 
by multitudes more down to the present day. 
Our comfort is, to think of the earnestness of such 
men; their conscientious zeal for what they be- 
lieved was truth ; their honesty of purpose ; their 
love to God ; their trust in Christ ; and their purity 
of life. If a large charity can admit the idea of 
a More and a Tyndale, with their immense dif- 
ferences of opinion, having had both a hold on 
the same personal and ever gracious Christ, and of 
their being united now among the spirits of just 
men made perfect, in spite of all the bitter words 
they uttered against each other ; that charity will 
gladly embrace the conviction that controver- 
sialists quite as bitter, but with immeasurably less 
of error on the side weakest and worst, have, since 
they laid down their swords on earth's battle field, 
and escaped the darkening dust of the arena, seen 
not only in the object about which they fought, but 
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in each others' hearts what they never saw before — 
sonship to the same Father, brotherhood with the 
same Christ — and therefore are now " clasping in- 
separable hands with joy and bliss in over measure" 
before the same throne. 

Of Tyndale's love to God and trust in Jesus 
there can tie no doubt in the mind of any who 
have read his life and studied his works. It is not 
as a hard dry dialectician that the man brings out 
the truths of the Gospel, but with that inde- 
scribable unction which makes the reader feel 
how the heart was beating fast, while the pen 
recorded living words, and that, not unlikely, tears 
were welling up into the writer's eyes. The 
story of his life at Antwerp, as told by Foxe, is 
extremely touching ; how he was a great student 
and earnest labourer in the setting forth of Scrip- 
ture; how he named Monday and Saturday his 
pastime ; how on the first of these he visited poor 
men and women who had fled from England by 
reason of persecution ; and how, on the latter of 
these days, he walked round the town seeking 
every hole and corner dwelt in by the poor ; and 
how, through the liberality of the merchants, his 
almsgifts were large ; and how, when the Sundays 
came, he went to some one's chamber and read 
a parcel of Scripture so fruitfully, sweetly, and gently, 
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that it was like the Evangelist John, affording 
heavenly comfort and joy to his audience. " Now," 
says Foxe, "he was without spot or blemish of 
rancour or malice, full of mercy and compassion, 
so that no man living was able to reprove him of 
sin or crime, though his righteousness depended 
not thereupon, but upon the blood of Christ." 

Tyndale was a great friend of John Frith — one 
of the earliest of our English martyrs. He wrote 
him a beautiful letter, in which he says : — 

" Dearly beloved, be of good courage, and com- 
fort your soul with the hope of this high reward, 
and bear the image of Christ in your mortal body, 
that it may at His coming be made like to His, 
immortal, and follow the example of all your 
other dear brethren, which choose to suffer in hope 
of a better resurrection. Keep your conscience pure 
and undefiled, and say nothing against that. Stick 
at necessary things, and remember the blasphemies 
of the enemies of Christ, saying they find none but 
will abjure rather than suffer the extremity. More- 
over, the death of them that come again after they 
have once denied, though it be accepted with God 
and all that believe, yet it is not glorious ; for the 
hypocrites say, he must needs die ; denying helpeth 
not. But if it would have helped, they would have 
denied five hundred times ; but seeing it would not 
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help them, therefore, of pure pride, and mere malice 
together, they speak with their mouths what their 
conscience knoweth to be false. If you give your- 
self, cast yourself, yield yourself, commit yourself, 
wholly and only to your loving Father, then shall 
His power be in you and make you strong, and that 
so strong, that you shall feel no pain, which should 
be to another present death ; and His Spirit shall 
speak in you and teach you what to answer ac- 
cording to his promise/' 

The scene in a field outside the gates of Antwerp, 
where Tyndale met the English ambassador, Sir 
Stephen Vaughan, and declared his loyalty to the 
king, as well as his devotion to the work of God, 
is strikingly told by the ambassador himself. 
" Sir," said he, " I am informed that the King's 
Grace is much displeased with me for putting forth 
certain books which I lately made in these parts, 
but specially for the book named The Practice of 
Prelates, whereof I have no little marvel, consider- 
ing that, in it, I did but warn His Grace of the 
subtle demeanor of the clergy of his realm toward 
his person, and of the shameful abuses practised 
by them, not a little threatening the displeasure 
of His Grace. In doing which, I showed and de- 
clared the heart of a true subject, which sought 
the safeguard of his royal person and the weal of 
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his commons, to the intent that His Grace migh 
be warned thereof in due time to prepare his re- 
medies against the subtle dreams. If for my painB 
therein taken, if for my poverty, if for my exile 
out of my natural country, and absence from my 
friends, if for my hunger, my thirst, my cold, my 
great danger wherein I am everywhere compassed, 
and finally, if for innumerable other hard and sharp 
sicknesses which I endure, yet not feeling their 
severity, because I hoped by my labors to do 
honor to God, true service to my prince, and plea- 
sure to his commons, — how is it that His Grace, con- 
sidering this, may either himself think, or by the 
persuasion of others be brought to think, that in 
this doing I should not show a pure mind, a true 
and incorrupt zeal and affection to His Grace/' 

During another interview, also related by 
Vaughan, it appears that Tyndale assured him, if 
it would stand with the king's most gracious plea- 
sure, to grant only a bare text of the Scripture to 
be put forth among his people, as it was put forth 
among the subjects of the emperor in those parts, 
and of other Christian princes, were it the translation 
of what person soever his majesty pleased, he would 
immediately make a faithful promise never to 
write more, nor abide in those parts any longer, 
but immediately repair to England, and there 
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most humbly submit himself at the feet of his 
royal majesty, offering his body to suffer what 
pain, tortures, or death, the king might determine. 
And till that time he would abide all chances 
whatsoever, and endure all pain that could be 
borne, or suffered. And as concerning his reconci- 
liation, his majesty might be assured that whatever 
he had said or written in all his life against the 
honor of God's Word, on its being proved, he 
would, before his majesty and all the world, utterly 
renounce and forsake. But if those things which 
he had written were true, and agreed with God's 
Word, he asked why his majesty, having so excel- 
lent a gift of knowledge in the Scriptures, could 
wish him to do anything against his conscience. 

The story of his apprehension further serves 
to reveal the character of the man. 

He lodged in the house of Thomas Foyntz, an 
Englishman. The host was from home, when a 
person named Henry Phillips called. He asked 
Mistress Poyntz, " Where is Master Tyndale, and 
will he dine with me to-day ? What good meat 
shall we have ?" " Such as the market gives," was 
the housewife's reply. Whereupon Phillips left, 
and returned again at noon ; when, seeing Tyn- 
dale, he said, " Lend me forty shillings, for I lost 
my purse this morning coming over the passage 
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between this and Mechlin." Tyndale gave him 
the forty shillings, for in the wily subtleties of 
this world he was simple and inexpert. " Master 
Tyndale," Phillips went on, "you shall be my 
guest to-day." " No," he rejoined, " I go out to 
dinner, and you shall go with me, and be my 
guest, where you shall be welcome." Poyntz's house 
had a long narrow entry, in which two could not 
walk abreast. Phillips, with mock courtesy, 
prayed his companion to go first Phillips being 
much taller than Tyndale, could be plainly 
seen behind him, and as they approached the 
door, certain men sitting outside rose up, and re- 
cognising Tyndale by the signs which Phillips 
made, immediately arrested him. The miscreant 
had planned that these officers, for such they were, 
should be waiting when he brought his victim out ; 
and they afterwards confessed that they pitied to 
see his simplicity when they took him. 

As a prisoner of the Emperor, he was taken 
before the Procureur-General of Brabant, and was 
committed to the castle of Vilvorde, near Brussels. 
The enemies of Protestantism abroad were willing 
enough to seize, confine, and destroy such a witness 
for God's truth ; but it would seem, from a letter 
written by Poyntz, Tyndale's host, that agencies 
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were at work in England to procure his appre- 
hension.* 

True to his work, as one who had devoted his 

pen to the service of Christ's truth, Tyndale was 

busy in prison. "There was much writing and 

great disputation to and fro between him and 

those of the University of Louvain, in such sort, 

that they all had enough to do, and more than they 

could well wield, to answer the authorities and 

testimonies of the Scripture, whereupon he most 

pithily grounded his doctrine/' In September, 

1536, the martyrdom of Tyndale took place at 

Vilvorde. We have no detailed account of it. 

We are simply informed that he was first strangled, 

and then burnt, and that his last prayer was, 

" Lord open the eyes of the king of England." 

All our notices of Tyndale are meant to illus- 
trate the one idea that his chief instrument was 
the pen, and that his grand life-work was transla- 
tion and authorship. "fis true he served as a 
tutor. In the ministration of the Word, he was 
not wanting when opportunity offered. He 



* "This man was lodged with me three quarters of a year, and 
was taken out of my house by a sergeant- of -arms, otherwise 
called a dore wardore, and the Procureur-general of Brabant ; the 
which was done by procurement out of England, and, as I sup- 
pose, unknown by the king's grace till it was done." 
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belonged also to the noble army of martyrs ; but 
is not so much in these characters that he still live 
in history, and when on earth lived in influence. 
His was eminently the priesthood of letters, not in 
the vague low sense in which that office now is often 
ascribed to persons, for he served with his pen in 
the very holy of holies, lifted the veil from the 
mercy seat, opened the ark of the testimony, and 
held up the tables of God's love before all the 
people. Tyndale wrote not for bread, nor did he 
write for fame, nor did he write for intellectual 
recreation, but simply and alone for God's sake 
and his country's. It is remarkable how this fact 
becomes impressed on one's mind, as the story of 
his life is read and pondered. There must have 
been a spring of power lying deep in such a man's' 
heart, unknown to those who, in their authorship, 
are dependant for inspiration upon the pressure of 
their wants, or the praises of reviews, or upon even 
the impulses of genius. Quietly and patiently 
did Tyndale work on for years and years, only 
upheld by faith, in God's truth, and in his own 
mission to testify to that. 

It comes not within the scope of this memorial 
to weigh the literary merits of Tyndale's works, 
and to estimate the kind and amount of intellec- 
tual power they exhibit. So far as those points 
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are concerned, it is sufficient to say, that at a 
period when the English language had scarcely 
risen out of its transition state, he wrote in a style 
which can now be read with considerable ease and 
pleasure. Sir Thomas More ranks high in the 
scale of authorship ; but, so far as composition is 
concerned, it appears to me that the works of his 
less known antagonist need not shrink from com- 
parison with his. The Utopia, indeed, presents a 
specimen of ingenuity in the department of fiction, 
and in the way of political speculation, far remote 
from anything Tyndale ever attempted, or perhaps 
was fitted to attempt, but the theological produc- 
tions of the great Lord Chancellor do not appear 
to me at all superior to those of the lowly exile. I 
have often been struck, while reading Tyndale, 
with the mastery he manifests over the contem- 
porary vernacular of his native country, and with 
the easy flow and even forcible eloquence of many 
passages. ,The wit, or perhaps, to speak more 
correctly, the humour which enlivens many of his 
productions, is very considerable : smiles will re- 
peatedly play on the countenance of any sympa- 
thetic reader who will persevere in the perusal of 
a score or two pages in his Practice of Prelates. 
He must have been a keen observer of mankind 
who could so portray the manners of his age, nor 
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was the power of graphic delineation wanting in 
one who could so expose them. Nor are reasoning 
and reflection, in their higher forms, absent where 
they may be looked for — in his assaults on the 
errors of Christendom, and in his exposition of the 
Word of God. 

The moral excellences to be found in Tyndale's 
works, however, are those with which we have now 
properly to do, and they certainly place him in the 
highest rank of Christian authorship. No man 
was ever more honest, more bold in the denun- 
ciation of evil, more fearless of temporal conse- 
quences in the maintenance of truth. He said 
to every one of his fellow subjects who would 
hear him, "If, after thou hast heard so many 
masses, matins, and evensongs, and hast received 
holy bread and holy water, and the bishop's bless- 
ing, or the cardinal's, or pope's, thou wilt be more 
kind to thy neighbour, and love him better, and 
be more obedient to thy superiors, more merciful 
and ready to forgive ; if thou dost more despise 
the world, and thirst for spiritual things, then do 
such things increase grace. If not, it is a lie" 
He was not afraid of opposing the king of England 
in the matter of his divorce from Catharine — a 
measure recommended by Cranmer, approved by 
many reformers, and tenderly dealt with by almost 
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all but Tyndale. Yet not from personal dislike did 
he rebuke peasant or prince, but simply from a 
sense of duty, and a desire to benefit the erring. 
" Neither have I said for hate of any person or 
persons, God I take to record, but of their wicked- 
ness only, and to call them to repentance, knowing 
that I am a sinner also, and a grievous one/' 

But to beat down the erroneous, and to reject 
the false, was not the whole of Tyndale's business. 
Like the Jews after the captivity, while he held a 
sword in one hand, with the other he built up the 
walls of Jerusalem. Positive views of religion — 
the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, the elements 
thai constitute that grand comprehensive truth, 
that we are saved by grace, this faith he loved, 
advocated, and urged. A clear evangelical light 
floods every page of his writings ; Christ is upheld 
as the world's hope and the Church's Lord ; as the 
sinner's friend and the believer's joy; as able and 
willing to save to the uttermost all who come 
unto God by Him; as bestowing pardon, and 
peace, and heaven upon the believing soul, with- 
out money and without price. It was not by 
simply assailing Borne, and the world, and hell, 
that Tyndale, or any other man, ever promoted 
sound Protestantism, or advanced true religion in 
his own soul. He pulled down error, b\it l& V$oS&» 
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up truth. He aimed at humbling the papacy, but 
he strove with all his might to exalt Christ. He 
sought to draw men from the world by exhibiting 
the unrivalled excellence of our blessed religion, 
to save them from hell by pointing them to heaven. 
He knew it was poor work, and would be followed by 
failure, to strive to mortify sin without fanning the 
flame of a holy, loving, and cheerful piety ; that 
the human heart abhors a vacuum, and none can 
drive out an old corrupt affection, but by the 
expulsive power of a new and pure one. He knew 
if we would get men to give up lies, we must tell 
them truths ; and to tell them that what they 
have is of earth, or hell, without going on to show 
that we have something to offer which comes 
from heaven, and is full of God, is utterly and 
ever useless — for men, following their moral in- 
stinct, must believe something, entire scepticism 
being a thing at which nature shudders. 

The main effect of his life was felt at first, and 
has ever since been seen flowing from his literary 
labours. His version was read by all ranks. 
Multitudes were refreshed by what he beautifully 
called " digging the wells of Abraham/' In fields, 
and woods, and lonely dales, in chambers, closets, 
and secret places, was the black-letter Testament 
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of Tyndale read with tears ; and when the con- 
stable was coming in search of prohibited books, 
it was stealthily concealed under the boards of the 
floor. Tyndale's treatises, too, were widely circu- 
lated, and we know that his Practice of Prelates was 
a favourite with Anne Boleyn, who lent it to one of 
her waiting-maids, who allowed it to be snatched 
away by her lover, who surrendered it to Dr. 
Samson, who gave it to Wolsey, from whom, on 
the representation of Queen Anne, it was demanded 
by Henry, who himself perused it, saying, " it was 
a book for all kings to read/' 

Such facts are representative of hundreds of 
facts unrecorded in history. Tyndale's translations 
and treatises made him a preacher from the press, 
and over the water from Antwerp, came the voice 
which it puzzled the powers of Church and State 
to silence — the still small voice of books, whis- 
pering everywhere into open ears, without being 
overheard. 

How much the Reformation owed to Tyndale's 
pen. How much did the people of England owe 
to it under Henry ! It was the Aaron's rod un- 
rivalled, swallowing up every other. And how 
much therefore, through what was then done, owe 
we to the busy quill, which for years imprinted 

d2 
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truth in immortal books. Our version of the Bible 
had not been what it is but for Tyndale's. And 
his treatises, if not much known in our day, are 
still exerting on us a power, through the impulse 
they gave the English mind three centuries ago. 
The tract, ephemeral in popularity, may live to 
grow old in influence. The Commonwealth 
pamphlets (which crowd shelves on shelves in the 
British Museum) though they should become 
moth-eaten and should all perish, would leave an 
effect behind infinitely transcending that of any 
new novel waited for on the day of publication by 
eager thousands — and are not even those writings 
which built up our liberties surpassed by those 
that purified our religion ? 

In the economy of Providence varied instru- 
ments are employed. It allows a place for the 
sword, to clear the earth of the enemies of its 
peace ; and a place for the spade, to turn the wil- 
derness into a garden ; and a place for the ham- 
mer, to build up palace, temple, and cot ; and a 
place for the pencil, to imitate the gorgeous colours 
of heaven, earth, and sea; and a place for the 
chisel, to idealize human beauty. But first and 
foremost, imperial and divine, is the place for the 
Pen, which can write the book, recording the 
wonders of all the rest, and express facts and 
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truths which, but for its marvellous and mystic 
ministry, would for evermore remain untold. 
Responsibility then unparalleled is connected with 
its exercise. Abuse it, and in a bad book you 
bring into the world a curse to yourselves and 
others, worse than the monster of Frankenstein. 
Use it for truth and God, and you become the 
father of an angel. The author creates for himself 
undying memories, flames not to be quenched, or 
fountains not to be sealed. On the steps of God's 
great white throne of righteous judgment, whether 
veiled to the eye, or all revealed to faith — (as I 
thought the other day when seeing the clouds open 
from before the face of the glorious, pure-dazzling 
Monte Rosa) — on the steps of that throne, of which 
the snowy Alpine heights are such instructive 
emblems, every author sits and writes. Whether 
or not he thinks of it, there is the throne — in 
mist or storm there is the throne ; and looked at 
by spiritual eyes — in Unclouded sunshine there it 
is, the mountain throne ! And under the frown or 
smile of Him who sits thereon — of Him who is 
the Author of the Book of Books — even as He is 
the builder of worlds on worlds — I say under his 
scrutiny, every human author pens down every 
word. Happy, thrice happy and honoured he 
whose little books are like Tyndale's, written in the 
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service, and for the glory of that Holy One. When 
all men shall see the great white throne, such a 
place before it as Tyndale's will be envied above 
those laurel wreaths which hang in such attractive 
but delusive beauty in the Muses' temple. 
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tlANCY yourselves in the old city of Gloucester 
on the 8th of February, 1555. 'Tis between 
eight and nine o'clock ; the morning is as cheer- 
less as it can be ; the weather damp and cold. 
Heavy leaden clouds, driven by a gusty wind, are 
struggling over the city. Let us make our way, as 
well as crowded thoroughfares will let us, to the 
Cathedral close. We have no time to enter its 
noble nave, and to point out the wondrous tracery 
of transept, choir, and cloister. 'Tis not the hour 
to think of art. Let us press forward across the 
green. Here we pause, not far from the western 
front of the noble Minster. There are houses 
around, with bold projecting stories, ornamented 
barge boards, windows broad and open, with faces 
on faces peering through them. And the trees, 
too, are full of people, as if flocks of rooks had 
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alighted there ; for you should know it is Glou- 
cester market-day. The place is crowded, and 
men are looking down from neighbouring walls 
and roofs. 

In the midst of dense throngs is an open space. 
Hard by a great elm tree, and near the College . 
gateway, from whose open lattice shaven heads are 
leaning out, there is a stake, and preparations for 
the burning of a so-called heretic, in the time now 
imagined not uncommon. The T>ell has struck 
nine ! There is a movement yonder. There are 
the sheriffs and their officers, with bills and 
halberds, leading a tall, venerable, thoughtful-look- 
ing man to the place of martyrdom. He wears a 
common gown lent hirn by his host, and he carries 
a staff in his hand, to stay himself withal, for he 
is tortured with sciatica, caused by the wretched 
coldness and privations of the prison, where he has 
been spending these last winter months. It is 
John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester. He reached 
the city about five o'clock, amidst multitudes who 
went out to see him, and wept at the sight. For 
three days he rode on horseback, under a guard oi 
soldiers, from London, where he has been con- 
demned to die by order of Queen Mary ; his only 
crime being that he is a Protestant The secrets of 
his prison house, before condemnation, he has him- 
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self revealed ; and here, gentle reader, is a letter 
from the martyr, which it will touch thee to the 
quick to hear : — 

"The first of September, 1553, 1 was committed 
unto the Fleet from Richmond, to have the liberty 
of the prison ; and within six days after I paid 
for my liberty five pounds sterling to the war- 
den's fees; who, immediately upon the payment 
thereof, complained unto Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, and so was I committed to close 
prison for one quarter of a year, in the tower- 
chamber of the Fleet, and used very extremely. 
Then, by the means of a good gentleman, I had 
liberty to come down to dinner and supper, yet not 
suffered to speak to any of my friends ; but as soon 
as dinner and supper was done, to repair to my 
chamber again. Notwithstanding, whilst I came 
down thus to dinner and supper, the warden and 
his wife picked quarrels with me, and they com- 
plained untruly of me to their great friend, the 
Bishop of Winchester. After one quarter of a year, 
and somewhat more, Babington, the warden, and 
his wife, fell out with me for the wicked mass, and 
thereupon the warden resorted to the Bishop of 
Winchester, and obtained leave to put me into the 
wards, where I have continued a long time 
having nothing appointed to me for my bed but a 
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little pad of straw, and a rotten covering, with a 
tick and a few feathers therein, the chamber being 
vile and stinking, until, by God's means, good 
people sent me bedding to lie in. Of the one side 
of which prison is the sink and filth of the house, 
and on the other side, the town ditch ; so that the 
stench of the house hath infected me with sundry 
diseases. During which time I have been sick, 
and the doors, bars, hasps, and chains, being all 
closed, and made fast upon me, I have mourned, 
called, and cried for help. But the warden, when 
he hath known me many times ready to die, and 
when the poor men of the wards have called to 
help me, hath commanded the doors to be kept 
fast, and charged that none of his men should 
come at me, saying, ' Let him alone, it were a good 
riddance of him/ And amongst many other 
times, he did thus the 18th of October, 1553, as 
many can witness. I paid always like, a baron to 
the said warden, as well in fees, as for my board, 
which was twenty shillings a week, besides my 
man's table, until I was wrongfully deprived of my 
bishopric, and since that I have paid him as the 
best gentleman doth in his house, yet hath he used 
me worse, and more vilely than the veriest slave 
that ever came to the hall of commons. The said 
warden hath also imprisoned my man, William 
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Downton, and stripped him of all his clothes to 
search for letters, and could find none, but only a 
little remembrance of good people's names, that 
gave me their alms to relieve me in prison ; and to 
undo them also the said warden delivered the same 
bill unto the said Stephen Gardiner, God's enemy 
and mine. I have suffered imprisonment almost 
eighteen months, my good living, friends, and com- 
forts taken from me ; the queen owing me, by just 
account, eighty pounds or mora She hath put me 
in prison, and gives nothing to find me, neither is 
there suffered any to come to me, whereby I might 
have relief. I am with a wicked man and woman, 
so that I see no remedy, saving God's help, but 
that I shall be cast away in prison before I come 
to judgment. But I commit my just cause to 
God, whose will be done, whether it be by life or 
death/' 

On Monday night, the 4th, the keeper gave him 
intimation that he should suffer death at Gloucester, 
whereat he rejoiced, lifting up his eyes and hands to 
God in praise. Immediately he sent to his servant's 
house for his boots, spurs, and cloak, that he might 
be all in readiness to start. So at four o'clock, 
before daylight, he was led by the sheriffs to a 
place near St. Dunstan's Church, where six of the 
queens guard received him. At the hostel of the 
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Angel, behind St Clement's Church, he broke his 
fast; and then about daybreak he leaped cheer- 
fully on his horse, having a hood upon his head 
under his hat, that he should not be known. 

When Sir Anthony Kingston persuading him 
to recant, observed, "life is sweet and death is 
bitter," he answered, " True, Master Kingston, 
death is bitter and life is sweet. But, alas, con- 
eider that death to come is more bitter, and the 
life to come is more sweet." A poor blind 
boy made intercession with the guard to see the 
martyr; he had himself suffered imprisonment for 
the truth. Admitted to Hooper's presence, he 
awakened his sympathy. Looking into his dark 
eye-balls, the bishop exclaimed, "Ah, poor boy, 
God hath taken from thee thy outward sight, for 
what consideration he best knoweth, but he hath 
given thee another sight much more precious, for 
he hath endued thy soul with the eye of know- 
ledge and faith. God give thee grace continually 
to pray unto him, that thou lose not that sight, for 
then shouldst thou be blind both in body and 
souL" Further, in an interview with Mr. Mayor, 
he told him he would give no trouble, adding, 
" For I am not come hither as one enforced or com- 
pelled to die ; for it is well known I might have 
had my life, with worldly gain/' And just now, 
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on being brought down from his chamber, in one 
Ingram's house, he remarked, seeing the guards 
and halberds — " Master Sheriffs, I am no traitor; 
neither need you make such a business to bring 
me to the place where I must suffer, for if you 
had willed, I would have gone alone to the stake, 
and troubled none of you." 

Silence has been enjoined on the sufferer, so as 
he comes near the stake, and sees the concourse of 
people, he exclaims, " Peradventure they think to 
hear something of me now, as they have in times 
past, but, alas, speech is prohibited." As John 
Hooper is bishop of the city, many now looking 
on have heard him preach in the old cathedral. 
Arrived at the stake, he kneels down and prays, 
beckoning some one near, and pouring tears on his 
shoulders and his bosom. For half an hour he 
prays. In the midst of it is brought a box, with 
a pardon in it, so it is said. He bids them remove 
it, crying, " If you love my soul away with it" 
Then goes on praying. 

" Lord, I am hell, but thou art heaven. I am 
a sink of sin, but thou art a gracious God and a 
merciful Redeemer. Have mercy therefore upon 
me, most miserable and wretched offender, after 
thy great mercy, and according to thine inesti- 
mable goodness. Thou art ascended into heaven, 
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receive me to be partaker of thy joys, where thou 
sittest in equal glory with the Father. For well 
thou knowest, Lord, wherefore I am come hither 
to suffer, and why the wicked do persecute this thy 
poor servant. Well seest thou, my Lord and God, 
what terrible pains and cruel torments are pre- 
pared for thy creature, such Lord as, without thy 
strength, none is able to bear, or patiently to pass. 
But all things that are impossible with man are 
possible with thee. Therefore strengthen me of 
thy goodness, that in the first I break not the rule 
of patience, or else assuage the terror of the pains, 
as shall seem most to thy glory/' 

And now he puts off his host's gown, and gives 
it to the sheriff to be restored to the owner. His 
doublet, hose, and waistcoat he deliberately strips 
off He ties his shirt about his shivering limbs in 
the cold raw winter's morning, and fastens a 
bladder of gunpowder under each arm. Coming 
up to the stake, they fasten him to it by a girdle 
of iron round the waist. They would put one 
round his neck and legs, but he tells them not so 
to trouble themselves. The man about to light 
the fire comes to ask forgiveness. " Thou hast not 
offended me/' says Hooper ; " do thine office, and 
God forgive thy sins." And now the wood is 
piled up, and bundles of reeds thrown on, and the 
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fire lighted ; but the wood is green, and the wind 
blows hard. The face is blackened with smoke, 
and the hair singed "For God's love, good 
people," he cries, " let me have more fire." 

We can look on no longer. 

For three quarters of an hour he is burning and 
dying, saying, till the lips are black, and the 
tongue too swollen to move any longer, " Lord 
Jesus have mercy on me — Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit/' 

"Thus was he three quarters of an hour and 
more in the fire. Even as a lamb patiently he 
bore the extremity thereof, neither moving for- 
wards nor backwards, nor to any side ; but having 
his lower part burnt, and his vitals destroyed, he 
died as quietly as a child in his bed. 

" And now he reigns as a blessed martyr in the 
joys of heaven, prepared for the faithful in Christ 
before the foundations of the world, for whose con- 
stancy all Christians are bound to praise God/' 

If the reader would like to see the warrant of 
execution, here it is. 

" Right Trusty and Well-beloved, &c. Whereas 
John Hooper, who of late was called Bushop of 
Worcester and Gloucester, is by due Order of the 
Lawes Ecclesiastique, condempned and judged for 
a moste obstinate, false, detestable Heretique, and 

E 
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committed to our Secular Power, to be burned ac- 
cording to the noisome and good Lawes of our 
Realme in that Case provided. Forasmuche as in 
those Cityes, and . the Diocesse therof, he hath in 
Tymes paste preached and taught most pestilent 
Heresyes and Doctryne to our Subjects there: We 
have therefore geven Order, that the said Hooper, 
who yet persisteth obstinate, and hath refused 
Mercy when it was gracyously offred, shall be put 
to Execution in the sayd Citye of Gloucester, for 
the Example and Terror of suche as he hath there 
seduced and mistaught, and bycause he hath doone 
moste harme there. And woll that you, calling 
unto you some of Reputation dwelling in the 
Shire, such as ye thinke best, shall repayre unto 
our said Citye, and be at the said Execution, assist- 
ing our Mayor and Shriefs of the same Cytie, in 
this behalf. And forasmuche also as the said 
Hooper is, as Heretiques be, a vain-glorious Per- 
son, and delyteth in his Tongue, and having 
Liberty, may use his sayd Tongue to perswade 
such as he hath seduced, to persist in the myse- 
rable Opinion that he hath sowen among them. 
Our Pleasure is therefore, and we require you to 
take Order, that the said Hooper be neither, at 
the Tyme of his Execution, nor in goyng to the 
Place thereof, suffred to speak at large ; but 
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thither to be ledde quietly, and in Sylence, for 
eschuyng of further Infection, and such Inconve- 
nyence, as may otherwise ensue in this Parte. 
Whereof fayle not, as ye tender our pleasure." 

Hooper was a native of Somersetshire, and was 
born in 1495. In 1518 he took his degree at 
Oxford, but to what College he belonged, Anthony 
Wood, though he mentions Merton, is not sure. 
It is reported that he was a Cistercian friar, which 
is not unlikely, as he is nowhere mentioned as 
curate, vicar, or parson. In the year 1539, when 
the Statute of six articles came out, Hooper entered 
the service of Sir John Arundel, and was his chap- 
lain and steward; but his Protestantism being disco- 
vered, he was forced to leave his native country, 
whither, however, he speedily returned. Upon a 
subsequent threatening of apprehension, he was 
once more obliged to flee, when he put on a 
mariner's dress, made himself master of a boat, 
went to Ireland, and then escaped to the Conti- 
nent. He married a foreigner,* and spent much 
of his time in Switzerland, where he became inti- 
mate with the reformers, especially Bullinger. 

* Foxe, in a letter to Bullinger, says, "I wish to know 
whether Hooper married a wife from among you yonder, or here 
at Basle." Strype, Mem. ii. 1. 399, observes that Hooper's wife 
was a Helvetian woman; but in another place, Mem. ii. 1. 170, 
he calls her a discreet woman of the " Low Countries." Other 

e2 
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For the knowledge of these facts we are indebted 
to Anthony Wood ; but much additional light is 
thrown on the life of Hooper, by his letters, pub- 
lished by the Parker Society. In the earliest of 



accounts make her a native of Burgundy. — Zurich Letters, p. 36. 
The following letter from her, after her husband's death, is very 
touching: — 

Anne Hooper to Henry Bullinger, dated at Frankfort, 
April 11, 1555: — " Much health. When I received, most loving 
gossip, the book of my dear husband, I desired, as he bade me 
by his letter, that it should be published before this fair. For 
which reason I sent it to Master Peter Martyr, that he might 
get it done at Strasburgh. He excused himself on account of 
the doctrine of the eucharist, which is not received there. It 
might be printed here by permission of the senate ; but it is better 
that you should first of all revise the book, and procure it to be 
printed yonder. But as I am well aware that his memory is 
most precious to you, I do not doubt but that you will be equally 
ready to oblige him in this matter, as if he were now alive ; indeed, 
he is alive with all the holy martyrs, and with his Christ the 
head of the martyrs ; and I am dead here till God shall again 
unite me to him. I thank you for your most godly letter. I 
certainly stand much in need of such consolations, and of your 
prayers. I pray you, therefore, by the holy friendship of the 
most holy martyr, my husband, of whom being now deprived, I 
consider this life to be death, do not forsake me. I am not one 
who is able to return kindness ; but you will do an acceptable 
service to God, who especially commends widows to your protec- 
tion. I and my Rachel return our thanks for the elegant new 
year's gifts you sent us. Salute your excellent wife, my very 
dear gossip, and all friends. Farewell. Frankfort, April 11, 

1555. 

'* Your very loving gossip and sister in Christ, 

"Anne Hoofkb. 

"Your [god-daughter] Rachel sends you an English coin, on 

which are the effigies of Ahab and Jezebel." 
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those preserved, under date Strasburgh, January 
27, probably the year 1546, he tells Henry 
Bullinger that he had been a courtier, living in 
the palace of the king, and that the works of 
Zuingle then came under his notice, and also some 
Commentaries on St. Paul, by Bullinger. Per- 
ceiving that the truths contained in these volumes 
affected the salvation of his soul, he devoted his 
entire attention to them with earnest study and 
" almost superstitious diligence/' 

" Nor was my labour," he adds, " in this respect 
ever wearisome to me ; for after I had arrived at 
manhood, and by the kindness of my father en- 
joyed the means of living more unrestrainedly, 
I bad begun to blaspheme God by impious wor- 
ship and all manner of idolatry, following the evil 
ways of my forefathers, before I rightly understood 
what God was. But being at length delivered by 
the goodness of God, for which I am solely indebted 
to him and to yourselves, nothing now remains for 
me in reference to the remainder of my life and 
my last hour, but to worship God with a pure heart 
and know my defects while living in this body, 
since indeed the tenure of life is deceitful, and 
every man is altogether as nothing, and so serve 
my godly brethren in Christ, and the ungodly for 
Christ ; for I do not think that a Christian is born 
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for himself, or that he ought to live to himself; 
but that, whatever he has or is, he ought altogether 
to ascribe, not to himself, but to refer it to God as 
the author, and regard everything that he possesses 
as common to all, according as the necessities and 
wants of his brethren may require. I am indeed 
ashamed beyond measure, that I have not per- 
formed these duties heretofore; but that like a 
brute beast, as the greater part of mankind are 
wont to do, I have been a slave to my own lusts ; 
but it is better to be wise late, than not at all." 

A further extract from the letter throws affect- 
ing light on Hooper's family trials : — 

" By reason of my love and respect towards you, 
I had often proposed to visit you, though I have 
always been prevented hitherto, partly by my ill 
health, and partly because I am mistrustful of 
the favour of fortune ; for my father, of whom I 
am the only son and heir, is so opposed to me on 
account of Christ's religion, that should I refuse to 
act according to his wishes, I shall be sure to find 
him for the future, not a father, but a cruel tyrant. 
Shortly however, in about a month's time, I mean 
to go down to my native place to bid farewell to 
the honours, pleasures, and friends of this world ; 
and I will then endeavour, if possible, by the 
assistance of my friends, to obtain at least some 
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portion of what I am entitled to, wherewith I may 
be able to subsist upon my slender means among 
you at Zurich ; and should God order it otherwise, 
and see fit to visit me with poverty and want, or 
in any other way, I will bear it with an undis- 
turbed mind, and chooser rather, as an exile, to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeming 
the reproach of Christ (I use the words of St. Paul) 
greater riches than the treasure in Egypt; for I 
have respect unto the recompense of the reward, 
and hope for eternal life, obtained, not by my merits, 
but by the blood of Christ I entreat you, there- 
fore, O man of God, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you aid me in this journey by your prayers to 
God for me. For I am in fear, and not without 
reason, of those perfidious bishops, to whom nothing 
is more acceptable than the spilling of the blood of 
the godly, and whose temper and disposition I have 
often experienced to the great peril of my life. I 
desire, therefore, to defend myself against their 
treachery and tyranny with the remedies that God 
has given me ; and I seek the aid of your Church, 
that by the help of her prayers I may derive com- 
fort, according to the promise of God, who is ever 
present with all who call upon Him in truth, and 
from whom alone assistance is to be sought for in 
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every kind of danger. For there cannot be a more 
powerful safeguard than believing prayer ; by this 
Hezekiah overcame the king of the Assyrians, 
Elijah called down fire from heaven, and Jehosha- 
phat obtained a signal victory. But I will dilate 
no longer upon this subject, for fear of offending 
your pious and learned ears by so rude and un- 
polished a letter." 

In another letter, without place or date, he 
alludes to his long and dangerous journey to 
England. He had suffered many things by land, 
being twice imprisoned, whence being delivered, 
though with the heavy loss of his fortune, he was 
harassed at sea for three months both by enemies 
and storms. 

After his settlement at Zurich, we find him ex- 
pressing his opinions to Bucer respecting Luther 
and the sacraments, from which it appears how 
greatly he differed from the German reformers on 
the subject, and how strongly he held with Zuingle 
and the Swiss brethren in their views. He tells his 
friend., that though he readily acknowledged God's 
gifts to Luther, he plainly saw his faults, that he 
indulged in calumny and reproach, and that, too, 
touching the dead. " Nevertheless, " Hooper ob- 
serves, "all the ministers of Zurich were grieved 
at his death. Not as if they had lost an adversary 
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or a detractor, but rather an ally and a partner in 
their glorious work/' He further remarks : " I do 
not write thus by way of reproach of a most learned 
man, but that no one may swear by his opinions, 
as if whatever he wrote were an oracle of Apollo, 
or a leaf of the Sibyl." 

His simple views of the Lord's supper are thus 
explained : — 

"The minister gives what is in his power, 
namely, the bread and wine, and not the body of 
Christ ; nor is it exhibited by the minister, and 
eaten by the communicant, otherwise than in the 
word preached, read, or meditated upon. And to 
eat the body of Christ is nothing else than to 
believe, as He himself teaches in the sixth of John. 
It is necessary, therefore, to bring Christ to the 
sacraments by faith, and not to look for Him there. 
And thus the promise of grace is received by faith, 
as are also the sacraments, of which faith they are 
the testimonies and the seals."* 



* The estimation in which Hooper was held while on the Con- 
tinent, is shown in the following notice of him in a letter from 
Richard Hilles to Henry Bullinger, dated Strasburg, January 28, 
1546: — " If there is any news here, or from England, you will 
learn it by the letter of a certain countryman of mine who is 
studying here, whose name is John Hooper, formerly in the court 
of our king, but now a disciple of Christ, the King of Kings, and 
glowing with zeal and piety, and most attached to your name 
among those of all other divines. He was sick at my house, 
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As we further turn over Hooper's letters, we 
have a moving panorama of the good man's ad- 
ventures on his way back to England from Zurich, 
after the accession of Edward VI. How he and 
his wife and family reached Basle, about ten 
o'clock, on the 27th of March, 1549, safe and 
sound, and to spare expense sent back the driver 
with the carriage and horses, lent by a worthy 
Zurich citizen — whom he cordially thanks — and 
along with] the carriage a sheet and a blanket, 
and a pillow and a flask, which had probably been 
taken for the comfort of his little daughter Rachel, 
who was very fretful through cutting her teeth, 
and none the better for the March winds. How 
they went on by water, and on the 29th, reached 
Strasburg, where he heard a lecture from Stedio, 
on the tenth chapter of Romans, in which he 
spoke very clearly and openly upon the excellency 
of the Word of God, and warned his hearers to 
beware of the beguiling snares of the Interim ; but 
in his evening sermon was bitter in his remarks on 
the Swiss divines. How they started again on the 



almost unto death ; and when to all appearance he was on the 
point of departure, he uttered the language and profession of a 
most godly Christian breast respecting the matter of the Eucharist, 
and all the articles of the Christian faith, before many bystanders. 
May the great and good God give him grace to persevere unto 
the end, that he may be saved ! Amen." 
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2nd of April, with the wind and stream in their 
favour, and passed the night of the next day at a 
village near Spires, where there were dining " sixty- 
four Spaniards, all cavalry, so sharpened with 
hunger, that they left the landlord neither flesh 
nor fish/' making " no distinction of meat, and no 
observance of days for which such abundance of 
Christian blood is shed by the madness of the 
papists/' How they passed the third day com- 
fortably, and on the fourth day met with " con- 
trary winds and high waves, and ignorant aud 
careless sailors," so that they were twice exposed 
to peril, and reached the land with great diffi- 
culty. How they entered Mayence on foot, an- 
noyed all the way from Strasburg by the incivility 
of innkeepers — those "barbarous Scythians, and 
harsh and uncivilized Getae" — and sojourned at 
the Golden Swan, where they found six merchants 
who had come from the city of Lifege, who told 
them that the emperor was at Brussels, with his 
son Philip, in great triumph. How they then 
proceeded to Cologne, on the 11th of April, with- 
out anything untoward in their voyage, except a 
contrary wind and rough weather, when two other 
ships suffered " shipwreck, with the total loss of 
their respective crews/' and two more sustained 
" the same misfortune during the late carnival." 
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How, on the 14th of April, they "directed their 
course through the barren and sandy plains of 
Brabant to Antwerp," where they "all arrived, 
by God's blessing, safe and sound on the 18th of 
the same month." How he went over to Brussels, 
and saw "the effeminacy and wretchedness of 
the Court, and also the bondage of the good 
citizens." How his landlady in Brabant, a godly 
matron, complained of the Emperor's exactions, 
declaring, " If I could carry in my arms my large 
and troublesome family of children, I would flee 
away and obtain my livelihood by begging : for 
the tax-gatherers of the Emperor and the Queen 
exhaust all the fruit of our labours." How there 
were grand rejoicings and tournaments in both 
those cities of the Netherlands, in honour of the 
Spanish prince, who was by accident there wounded 
in the face. How Hooper and his family re- 
mained at Antwerp for a fortnight, for the sake of 
passing over to England more conveniently with a 
well-informed and skilful English captain, who was 
waiting for a cargo ; Hooper, however, being afraid 
lest the wind should turn against them, in which 
case he would lose his time and money. How he 
sent to Zurich twenty ells of broad cloth as a 
present, to be divided between Bullinger and 
Master Mayor. And how his wife lost her father, 
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who lived about fourteen miles from Antwerp. 
Then, at last, this interesting correspondence winds 
up with a letter from London, in which Hooper 
says, "We are all welL My wife always makes 
mention of you in her prayers, she salutes you, with 
your dear wife, and all your family; our little 
daughter Rachel, and Martin, and Johanna, do 
the same in spirit" 

Settled in London, Hooper continued his corre- 
spondence with Bullinger, in which we get many 
interesting glimpses of the man and his times. He 
tells us, June 25, 1549, that such was the mali- 
ciousness of the bishops that the godly and learned 
who would willingly labour in the harvest were 
hindered. For this reason there were persons who 
expounded the Holy Scriptures at a public lecture, 
two of whom .read in St Paul's Cathedral four 
times a week. Hooper himself delivered lectures 
twice a day, to so large an audience that the church 
could not hold the people.* The agitation of the 

* " Do you," he says to Bullinger, February 5, 1550 — " do 
you, my reverend friend, write back as soon as possible, and dili- 
gently instruct us as to what you think may be conveniently said 
in so crowded an auditory. It must necessarily be great when 
before the King, for even in the City there is such a concourse of 
people at my lectures, that very often the church will not hold 
them." Again, as an illustration of his popularity and faithful- 
ness: March 27, 1550. " A wonderful and most numerous con- 
course of people attended me, and God was with them, for he 
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times, like troubled water, threw up scum on the 
surface, and Hooper complained of " libertines dar- 
ing enough in their conventicles to deny that Christ 
is the Messiah and Saviour of the world/' while, 
on the other hand, a great portion of the kingdom 
adhered to the popish faction. He was prevented 
for a while going down into Somersetshire to see 
his relations, both because he was daily expecting 
his baggage, detained at Antwerp by unfavourable 
winds, and also because, " through the instigation 
of the devil and the wickedness of man," there had 
arisen in his part of the country " a commotion of 
the people against the Government." At the close 
of the year, he laments that the vessel of the 
church was tossed on all sides, but rejoices that 
God in his providence holds the helm ; and goes 
on to inform Bullinger that Cranmer held the 
Swiss views on the subject of the eucharist — that 
the altars in many churches were turned into 
tables — but that the Lord's Supper in some places 
was celebrated thrice a day, as the communion of 
the apostles, the communion of the Virgin, and 

opened their hearts to understand the things that was spoken by 
me. But I incurred great odium, and not less danger, from 
the 6th chapter of the Gospel of John. The better cause, how- 
ever, prevails ; and during this Lent I have plainly and openly 
handled the same subject before the King and the nobility of the 
realm." 
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high communion. Vestments and candles were 
retained, and the hours and hymns were chanted, 
only not in Latin, but English. In February 
following, he speaks of his father as yet living in 
ignorance of the true religion. After recounting 
his own labours as a public lecturer on the Holy 
Scriptures, he announces that he has been ordered 
to preach before the king during Lent once a week. 
March 17, 1550, we have a peep at his daughter 
Rachel growing in stature and talent, holding out 
promise of a good memory, and understanding no 
language so well as Latin. Hooper had not yet 
visited his native place, and indeed was not able 
to stir a mile out of London without a numerous 
attendance, so insecure was the travelling. Ridley 
had just been appointed Bishop of London, and 
Hooper hoped he would destroy the altars of Baal 
as he did when in the See of Rochester. He in- 
dicates his dislike to the oaths at consecration, for 
which dislike Cranmer had been displeased with 
Hooper. The oaths appealed to the saints and 
holy angels as well as God, and it was to the super- 
stitious addition that he objected.* 



* Micronius, in a letter to Henry Bullinger, dated London, 
May 20, 1550, observes — " Master Hooper is diligently and use- 
fully labouring in the church of Christ : you would learn from 
him, if he had leisure to write, its entire condition. But the 
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In June of the same year, Hooper informs 
Bullinger that he had spent the Whitsun holidays 
with his parents. He found his father alive, and 
though no friend to the Gospel, yet no longer an 
enemy to it 

It was during Lent, 1550, that the king offered 



messenger is urgent, and he himself is not at home. I will there- 
fore write about these matters, as far as I am acquainted with 
them. His Lent sermons before the King were preached with 
the greatest freedom, and attended with great advantage. Only 
he stirred up some lazy noblemen and bishops against himself, 
especially because he exhorted the King and council to a more 
complete reformation of the Church. But the King took every- 
thing most kindly, as he showed afterwards ; for he offered him, 
by the Chancellor, on the 7th of April, the bishopric k of Glou- 
cester. Hooper, however, refused to accept it, unless the 
bishoprick were granted him without any superstitious cere- 
monies. He had some difficulty in obtaining this, owing to the 
great opposition of the bishops, who sought to defend the vest- 
ments, and the oath by created beings. But, contrary to all 
expectations, on the 15th of May he gained the victory. He is 
at this time, therefore, Bishop of Gloucester, and will shortly go 
down to his bishoprick. He intends, however, to visit his parents 
during these next holidays; and from whence he will return 
hither, and, the Lord willing, proceed to Gloucester. I pray the 
Lord that he may root up and plant for the benefit of the Church 
of Christ. He has finished Daniel, and has lately been lecturing 
upon the prophet Nahum ; on finishing which he began the pro- 
phet Zechariah, on the 5th of May. He received your letter and 
Decades on the Kings, on the 22nd of April. He presented to 
the King your book, splendidly bound, on the 25th of April : 
how acceptable it was to his Majesty, you will learn better from 
Hooper himself at some future time. As far as I can understand, 
your name is beginning to be in favour with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury." 
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him the Bishopric of Gloucester. At first he 
declined it, on account of the oath and the 
'Aaronic habits/* On Ascension-day he was sum- 
moned before the council to state his reasons, 
when the matter ended, he says, to his own satis- 
faction, setting him clear from all defilement of 
superstition, and from the imposition of the oath. 
Afterwards, the question respecting the habits 
agitated him and Ridley, who took the opposite 
side ; but to use Hooper's own words, " As the 
Lord hath put an end to the controversy, I do not 
think it worth while to violate the sepulchre of 
this unhappy tragedy." 

I would only add, that Hooper's conduct in 
reference to this subject, his strong sympathy with 
continental reformers, and his letters and works 



* Hooper was committed to the Fleet for objecting to the pre* 
scribed vestments, by order of the Privy Council, January 27, 
1551. He was consecrated at Lambeth on the 8th March. See 
Soames, Hut. Ref. iii. 566; Bdbnbt, in. 305; Original Letters 
relative to the English Reformation, p. 107. It is remarkable 
that the following passage in the Latin edition of Foxe's M artyri 
is omitted in the English ones: — "Thus ended this theological 
quarrel in the victory of the bishops, Hooper being forced to 
recant; or, to say the least, being constrained to appear once in 
public attired after the manner of the other bishops; which, un- 
less he had done, there are those who think the bishops would 
have endeavoured to take away his life: for his servant told me 
the Duke of Suffolk sent such word to Hooper, who was not 
himself ignorant of what they were doing.' 
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in general, show that he had formed those germs 
of sentiment touching ecclesiastical matters, which 
afterwards expanded into the blossoms of puritan- 
ism, and then into the fruitage of congregational 
simplicity. 

The picture of Hooper as a bishop has been 
quaintly painted by John Foxe, and I should no 
more think of giving a modern paraphrase of his 
graphic description, than of copying, in modern 
style, the contemporary portraits of our ancestors, 
hung up in our old halls in their gaunt black 
frames. 

" The diocese of Worcester was afterwards united 
to that of Gloucester, and Hooper conducted him- 
self in his charge in the most exemplary manner/' 
Foxe says, " He employed his time with such dili- 
gence, as to be a spectacle (or pattern) to all 
bishops. So careful was he in his cure that he 
left no pains untaken, nor ways unsought, how to 
train up the flock of Christ in the true word of 
salvation, continually labouring in the same. No 
father in his household, no gardener in his garden, 
nor husbandman in his vineyard, was more or 
better occupied than he in his diocese amongst his 
flock, going about his towns and villages, in teach- 
ing and preaching to the people there. Although 
he bestowed the most part of his care upon the 
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public flock and congregation of Christ, for which, 
also, he spent his blood ; yet there lacked no pro* 
vision in him to bring up his own children in 
learning and good manners; so that you could 
not discern whether he deserved more praise for 
his fatherly usage at home, or for his bishop-like 
doings abroad. For everywhere he kept one re- 
ligion in one uniform doctrine and integrity; so 
that if you entered into the bishop's palace you 
would suppose you had entered some church or 
temple. In every corner there was some savour 
of virtue, good example, honest conversation, and 
reading of Holy Scriptures. There was not to be 
seen in his house any courtly roystering or idleness, 
no pomp at all, no dishonest word, no swearing 
could there be heard. As for the revenues of his 
bishoprics he pursed nothing, but bestowed it in 
hospitality. Twice I was at his house at Wor- 
cester, where in his common hall I saw a table 
spread with good store of meat, and set full of 
beggars and poor folk ; and I asking the servants 
what this meant, they told me that every day their 
lord and master's custom was to have to dinner a 
certain number of the poor folk of the city by 
course, who were served with wholesome meats ; 
and when they were served, after having been 
examined by him or his deputies in the Lord's 
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Prayer, the articles of their faith, and ten com- 
mandments, he himself sat down to dinner, and 
not before/' 

As we have seen, Hooper was a preacher — a 
very powerful and effective one — and an assiduous 
pastor of Christ's flock, a true bishop, in spirit ac- 
cording to the New Testament type — not a Lord 
over God's heritage. Nor do we fail to recollect 
that he wrote books which were once much read ; 
but still, as in the case of Tyndale, the preacher 
and sufferer are overshadowed by the author; 
so, in the case of Hooper, the sufferer eclipses the 
preacher and author. That is to say, the place in 
history for Hooper is among the noble army of 
martyrs, even as Tyndale's place is among the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets. The palm is 
the symbol of the one, as the pen is of the other. 
Hooper came out of great tribulation, and is among 
those who have "palms in their hands." The 
key-note of Tyndale's life was struck in Sodbury 
Manor House. The last plaintive swell of Hooper's, 
for which all before had been preparing, arose in 
St. Mary's Square. He was a man from the begin- 
ning " baptized for the dead." "I will write to 
you," he said to Bullinger on leaving Switzerlaad, 
" how it goeth with me. But the last news of all I 
shall not be able to write, for there (in England, 
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said he) where I shall take most pains, there shall 
you hear of my being burnt to ashes, and that 
shall be the last news, which I shall not be able to 
write unto you, but you shall hear it of me." 

In these significant, and, as it proved, pro- 
phetical words, we have not only a sign of the 
troubled times in which Hooper lived, but of the 
temperament of the man. He was not, I should 
think, constitutionally of a hopeful turn, but one, 
rather, who looked on the dark side of things. If 
•there be anything in physiognomy, his portrait 
would seem to indicate that such was the case. 
There rests on it a deep and solemn gravity, a look 
of manly sorrow. Pensive he seems, but not weak. 
Sad, yet withal patient. There is no curl of quiet 
humour on the lip, like what we see in the best 
likeness of Tyndale. No jocund smile, like what 
illuminates the visage of Luther. Hooper more 
resembles Wicliffe, whose face so well corresponds 
with the melancholy tinge pervading his writings 
and his life. The letters of Hooper are in harmony 
'with this idea. Nothing in them, so far as I can 
remember, approaches to mirthfulness. They never 
sparkle with wit — they have scarcely a dash of 
pleasantry. They are ever the expression of a 
careful, earnest, yet calm and loving mind, fighting 
a battle, and carrying a burden. Pathetically he 
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laments the loss of 'the friends of the reformation, 
telling his correspondent that the chief supporters 
of the Gospel in England are dying every hour, so 
that the country is left altogether to the (popish) 
bishops, and those who despise God and all true 
religion. In contemplating the cares of a bishopric, 
he exclaims, " Aid wretched me with your prayers, 
that I may diligently and truly seek the glory of 
God, lest that little flock should perish for which 
Christ died/' Domestic calamity darkened his « 
dwelling, and he wrote, " After I had begun this 
letter, my wife, and five others of my chaplains 
and domestics, were attacked by a new kind of 
sweating sickness, and were in great danger for 
four-and-twenty hours. I myself have but recently 
recovered from the same disease/' From prison 
he says, " We now place our confidence in God 
alone, and earnestly entreat him to comfort and 
strengthen us to endure any sufferings whatever 
for the glory of His name/' The prospect darkens. 
" I am now writing in haste, and by stealth, from 
prison, being now kept in more close and severe 
confinement But, by God's help, I am prepared 
both to endure these things, and yet more painful 
trials that are about to come/' Deeper still the 
shadows thicken. " They are daily threatening us 
with death, which we are quite indifferent about ; 
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in Christ Jesus we boldly despise the sword and the 
flames. We know in whom we have believed, and 
we are sure that we shall lay down our lives in a 
good cause/' The last lines of his recorded cor- 
respondence are most characteristic. There is 
light, but it is the rainbow on the swelling storm. 
" I have a most faithful guardian and defender of 
my salvation in our Heavenly Father, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom I have wholly committed 
myself. To His faithfulness and protection I com- 
mend myself. If He shall prolong my days, may 
He cause it to be for the glory of His name ; but 
if He wills that my short and evil life should be 
ended, I can say with equal complacency, His will 
"be done ! I am writing by stealth, and, therefore, 
my letter to your Excellence is shorter and more 
confused than I could wish. Take it, I pray you, 
in good part In haste, from prison, December 
11th, 1550. 

"Salute for me dutifully your excellent wife, 
and all your family, at home and elsewhere, and. 
all others as you know. 

" Tour Excellency's most affectionate, 
" As I ought to be, 

"John Hooper." 

Thus closes the final letter to the faithful and 
beloved Bullinger. 
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Nor let it be forgotten that these hues of sorrow, 
which so darkly coloured the days of Hooper, were 
very much the result of his own integrity, his 
brave adherence to a persecuted cause. Not only 
or mainly did he suffer from adverse dispensations 
of natural providence — the fiercest storms that 
raged against him were raised by his enemies 
because of his faithfulness to truth and God. 

" We must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God," is an inspired saying, signally 
verified in such a life as Hooper's. A few weeks 
since I was standing by the lake of Brienz, under 
a rock, overleaped by the Giessbach cataract. In 
the heart of that magnificent scenery, one saw the 
blue sky, saw the impurpled hills, saw the green 
trees through a veil of shower and spray. So 
some have to look, and that long, upon all that is 
beautiful and fair in this life through a curtain of 
tears. Hooper stood for no short while under the 
dashing torrent of affliction. In his case, the day, 
too, was dark and clouded ; the last morning of his 
life being, in this respect, symbolical of years that 
went before, the whole preparing him for where he 
is now, above all torrents of calamity, all clouds of 
tribulation. 

If God has a place in his providence for the 
worker, for the author, for the. preacher, he has 
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also a place for the sufferer. Indeed, there is 
in suffering work, and authorship, and preaching 
too. The true Christian sufferer is always some- 
thing of a confessor, and a confessor is a witness. 
Suffering is not only for sanctification, for the 
purifying of a man's own spirit ; — it is for service 
too, service in God's great house. Suffering makes 
vessels meet for the master's use. Suffering is the 
wheel on which the divine potter moulds the finest 
clay into noblest shapes. Suffering is the furnace 
in which he plunges its gold and its colours, there 
to be set for ever. 



III. 



THE PULPIT. 



GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 



THE PULPIT. 



AND now let us make another excursion in 
Gloucestershire — or rather, Teturn to the 
neighbourhood of Sodbury. Let us climb to the 
top of Stinchcombe-hill, about whose sides, I 
dare say, Tyndale sported in his boyhood. Mag- 
nificent is the panorama that the summit com- 
mands. To the west and north is the broad bright 
Severn. Yonder, behind it, spreads the green 
Forest of Dean, and to the south the blue Welsh 
mountains ; nearer, on the left bank of the river, 
there lie concealed the grey town and castle of 
Berkeley ; and on the east, there is the long range 
of the sandy Cotswold hills. On the landscape we 
may map out seven counties, and a keen eye may 
pick out, amidst woods and villages, no less than 
thirty steeples. 

Quiet and silent enough is Stinchcombenow; its 
solitude and stillness stirred (only so as to be more 
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deeply felt) by the rook's caw, the ploughman's 
whistle, or the shepherd's song. 

A century and a quarter ago, the hill was all 
alive with crowds of people. They came from 
Berkeley, they came from Dursley, they came from 
Wotton-under-Edge, and from Minchinhampton, 
and from Tetbury, and from places more remote. 
There were labouring men of all sorts, young and 
old in rustic guise, with wives and daughters, and 
a sprinkling of the better sort of folk, with cocked 
hats and hoods. Hundreds — thousands were there. 
They had come to hear George Whitefield preach. 
And there he is, mounted on a horse-block, with his 
hands uplifted to Heaven. He is proclaiming to 
the multitude the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, and insisting on the necessity of the new 
birth. He is plain in his language, and forcible in his 
manner, declaring what he believes with alternate 
bursts of the terrific and the tender, which startle 
and melt the audience, and move them as the tree- 
tops in the wind. The doctrine sounds very strange 
to some, and all feel that it is amazingly different, 
in tone and spirit, from what they heard last 
Sunday in the parish church or the Presbyterian 
meeting-house. 

Whitefield belongs to Gloucestershire. All over 
the county again and again he went, "cross- 
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ploughing the ground," as he called it At the 
Old Bell Inn, Gloucester, in December, 1714, this 
illustrious individual first saw the light, and it is a 
curious tradition that, not only in the same house 
but in the same room, Philpots, Bishop of Exeter, 
was born. 

In the same city, in St. Mary's Grammar School, 
he acquired the rudiments of learning, and there, 
too, gave signs of his extraordinary natural talent 
for public speaking, in the pieces he repeated on 
annual civic occasions, before the dignitaries of the 
corporation, and in the skill with which he acted 
certain characters assigned to him by his master, 
when dramatic performances took place in the 
schooL The old inn, too, is particularly associated 
with his early days, inasmuch as in his fifteenth 
year, he left school and went to assist his mother 
in the performance of her duties as hostess. One 
day an Oxonian, a servitor of Pembroke, tarried at 
the inn, and told the landlady how he obtained 
enough by his services to pay his expenses. " This 
will do for my son," she exclaimed, and, turning to 
George, asked, " Will you go to Oxford ?" " With 
all my heart, mother," he replied. This ended in 
his going to the University, which he entered in his 
eighteenth year, as a Pembroke servitor. Having 
become intimate with the Wesley band, and 
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undergone a great spiritual change — even that 
which he afterwards loved to preach so earnestly — 
the new birth, he resolved to devote himself to 
Christ's holy ministry heart and soul. 

In the beautiful choir of Gloucester Cathedral 
he was ordained, on Sunday June 20, 1736, and 
the following week he preached his first sermon, 
in the church where he had been baptized. It 
would be interesting to read an account by Raphael 
of his first picture, or to hear, in Michael Angelo's 
own words, the story of his first statue. One is 
therefore pleased to light on Whitefield's record of 
his first appearance in a pulpit 

"Last Sunday, in the afternoon, I preached 
my first sermon, in the church where I was bap- 
tized, and also received the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. Curiosity drew a large congregation 
together. The sight at first a little awed me, but 
I was comforted with a heartfelt sense of the Divine 
presence, and soon found the advantage of having 
been accustomed to public speaking when a boy at 
school, and of exhorting and teaching the prisoners, 
and poor people at their private houses, whilst at 
the University. By these means, I was kept from 
being daunted overmuch. As I proceeded, I per- 
ceived the fire kindled, till at last, though so young, 
and amidst a crowd of those who knew me in my 
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childish days, I trust I was enabled to speak 
with some degree of gospel authority. Some 
few mocked, but most for the present seemed 
struck, and I have since heard, that a complaint 
had been made to the bishop, that I drove fifteen 
mad, the first sermon ; the worthy prelate, as I 
am informed, wished that the madness might not 
be forgotten before next Sunday." 

From that Sunday there began a new era in 
the history of Whitefield's life, and in the history 
of the English Pulpit. That life became devoted 
to preaching, and that pulpit became filled with 
new power. 

He went to London : at first to read prayers in 
the Tower Chapel ; but having begun to preach 
at Bishopsgate Church, the fame of the young 
man soon spread over the city, and shortly he 
was engaged four times a Sunday in addressing 
audiences of enormous magnitude. Having 
preached to multitudes in other parts of his 
native county, he spent some weeks in Bristol, 
and there the people hung upon the rails, and 
climbed up the leads of the churches, and with 
their breath made the steam run down the pillars 
like drops of rain. He sailed for Georgia., in a 
ship full of soldiers, who counted him an impostor, 
but he overcame their prejudices, and expounded 
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the Scriptures twice a day. The drum beat on 
the quarter-deck ; the soldiers assembled " as re- 
gular as in a church" to listen to Whitefield, who 
stood with a captain on each side, and two other 
vessels would sometimes draw near, during the 
prevalence of the trade-winds, that all the crews 
might unite in the worship of God. In Savannah 
he expounded at five in the morning, at ten read 
prayers and preached ; at three held another ser- 
vice, and at seven in the evening expounded the 
catechism. • 

Returning to England, the ship was once more 
turned into an Ark of God. And again in the 
old city of Bristol, pondering on what a man had 
said to him there some time before — " What need 
of going abroad — have we not Indians enough at 
home ? If you have a mind to convert Indians, 
there are colliers enough in Kingswood ;" he re- 
solved to go among those children of darkness. 
" I hasted/' he says, " to Kingswood. At a mode- 
rate computation there were above ten thousand 
people. The trees and hedges were full ; all was 
hush when I began. To behold such crowds 
standing together in such awful silence, and to 
hear the echo of their singing run from one end 
of them to the other, was very solemn and striking. 
As the scene was new, and I had just begun to be 
an extempore preacher, it often occasioned many 
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inward conflicts. Sometimes when twenty thou- 
sand people were before me I had not, in my own 
apprehension, a word to say either to God or them 
but I was never totally deserted, and frequently 
(for to deny it would be to sin against God) so 
assisted that I knew by happy experience what 
our Lord meant by saying, ' out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water/ The gladness and 
eagerness with which these poor despised outcasts, 
who had never been in a church in their lives, 
received the truth, is beyond description ! Having 
no righteousness of their own to renounce, they 
were glad to hear of a Jesus who came ' not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance/ The 
first discovery of their being affected was to see 
the white gutters made by their tears, which plen- 
tifully fell down their black faces, black as they 
came out of the coal-pits. Hundreds and hundreds 
of them were soon brought under deep convic- 
tion, which, as the event proved, ended in a sound 
and thorough conversion/' 

Then away he went to Wales with Howel Harris, 
beginning at Cardiff, and preaching from town to 
town. When he had commenced open-air services 
in Kingswood, we soon find him among the rabble 
in Moorfields, with his "back to the wall/' exhorting 
multitudes ; and then at Kennington, with crowds 
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before him, who behaved with as much decorum 
as if they had been seated in a church. Back in 
America, he reaches Philadelphia and New York, 
where he preaches in the fields. " Ministers and 
people shedding tears, sinners struck with awe, 
and serious persons who had been much run down 
and despised, filled with joy." At Boston he ad- 
dressed about twenty thousand people. 

Arrived in England again, he found things 
changed. " Once at Kennington Common I had 
not above a hundred people to hear me." This was 
owing to his dispute with Wesley. He had to begin 
his work afresh, and was encouraged by Beza's 
words, " Calvin is turned out of Geneva, but be- 
hold a new church arises." On a common near 
Braintree, he preached to ten thousand. Then he 
went to Scotland, but the churches would not hold 
the congregations. He continued preaching always 
twice, often thrice, and once seven times a day. 
We find him in Gloucestershire, and Wales, and 
London. He was at Moorfields again, with little 
boys and girls sitting round the stand, and handing 
up people's notes, and turning up their weeping 
eyes, as they saw the eggs and dirt thrown at him. 
He went back to Scotland, causing wonderful 
revivals at Cambuslang, and then to London once 
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more, traversing the country and preaching every- 
where. 

In 1741, he visited his native city to meet his 
wife and their first-born child. They were going 
to Abergavenny. 

"In their journey thither, they stopped at 
Gloucester, at the Bell Inn, which my brother now 
keeps, and in which I was born. There my beloved 
was cut off with a stroke. Upon my coming here, 
without knowing what had happened, I inquired 
<eoncerning the welfare of parent and child ; and 
by the answer, found that the flower was cut down. 
I immediately called all to join in prayer, in which 
I blessed the Father of mercies for giving me a son, 
continuing it to me so long, and taking it from me 
so soon. All joined in desiring that I would de- 
cline preaching till the child was buried ; but I 
remembered a saying of good Mr. Henry, * that 
weeping must not hinder sowing/ and therefore 
preached twice the next day, and also the day 
following ; on the evening of which, just as I was 
closing my sermon, the bell struck out for the 
funeral. At first, I must acknowledge, it gave 
nature a little shake ; but looking up, I recovered 
strength, and then concluded with saying, that this 
text on which I had been preaching, namely, ' All 
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things work together for good to them that love 
God/ made me as willing to go to my son's funeral, 
as to hear of his birth. Our parting from him was 
solemn. We kneeled down, prayed, and shed 
many tears, but I hope tears of resignation ; and 
then, as he died in the house wherein I was born, 
he was taken and laid in the church where I was 
baptized, first communicated, and first preached- 
All this you may easily guess threw me into very 
solemn and deep reflection, and I hope deep 
humiliation ; but I was comforted from that pas- 
sage in the book of Kings, where is recorded the 
death of the Shunammite's child, which the prophet 
said, 'The Lord hath hid from me;' and the 
woman's answer likewise to the prophet when he 
asked, * Is it well with thee ? Is it well with thy 
husband ? Is it well with thy child ? And she 
answered, It is well.' This gave me no small 
satisfaction. I immediately preached upon the 
text the day following at Gloucester, and then 
hastened up to London, preached upon the same 
there ; though disappointed of a living preacher, 
by the death of my son, yet I hope what happened 
before his birth, and since at his death, hath taught 
me such lessons • as, if duly improved, may render 
his mistaken parent more cautious, more sober- 
minded, more experienced in Satan's devices, and 
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consequently more useful in his future labours to 
the Church of God. Thus, * out of the eater comes 
forth sweetness.' Not doubting but our future life 
will be one continued explanation of this blessed 
riddle, I commend myself and you to the unerring 
guidance of God's Word and Spirit/' 

In 1744 he was off to America for the third 
time. After untiring labours on the other side the 
Atlantic he returned to London, and was sent for 
by the Countess of Huntingdon to preach in her 
drawing-room to the nobility, among whom were 
Chesterfield and Bolingbroke. Scotland was re- 
visited, so was the West of England. From Bristol 
he writes, " Yesterday God brought me here after 
having carried me a circuit of about eight hundred 
miles, and enabled me to preach to upwards of a 
hundred thousand souls." Immense consternation 
was caused in London by the shock of an earth- 
quake in March, 1750: people thought the world 
was coming to an end. Thousands on thousands 
assembled in Hyde Park, and stayed there till 
midnight. Whitefield went to them, lifted up his 
clear voice under the clear stars to that dense, 
awe-struck multitude, and told them God's true pro- 
phecy of the world's end. Then he visited Ireland, 
and then Scotland, and then a fourth time crossed 
the broad Atlantic. He was in England again be- 
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fore the year's end, preaching here and on the other 
side the Tweed. The Tabernacle and Tottenham 
Court Chapels were built in 1753 and 1756. Hun- 
dreds went away from them, unable to get in ; people 
of rank applied for sittings. Some one, who thought 
himself a wit, called them Whitefield's soul-traps. 
So they were. In what way, the preacher him- 
self tells us. " A man of good parts, ready wit, 
and lively imagination, who had made it his busi- 
ness, in order to furnish matter for preaching over 
a bottle, to come and hear, and then carry away 
scraps of my sermon ; having one night got suffi- 
cient to work upon, as he thought, attempted to 
go out ; but being pent in on every side, found his 
endeavours fruitless. Obliged thus to stay, and 
looking up to me, waiting for some fresh matter 
for ridicule, God was pleased to prick him to the 

heart. He came to Mr. P full of horrors, 

confessing his crimes, and longed to ask my pardon/' 
Again and again he repeated his visits to Scot- 
land, filling up the intervals with home engage- 
ments. He went to America a fifth time ; he went 
to America a sixth; he went to America a seventh 
and last time. He preached every day at Boston, 
from the 17th to the 20th of September ; then 
went to Portsmouth, and preached daily till the 
29th. On Saturday morning he set out for Boston, 
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preached at Exeter in the open air, continued his 
discourse nearly two hours, went to bed on Sa- 
turday night, complaining of an oppression of the 
lungs, and on Sunday morning at six o'clock ex- 
pired in a fit of asthma. 

There can be no difficulty in determining 
Whitefields place in history. It was from his 
pulpit that he moved men's hearts; his power 
was the power of the tongue. What was the secret 
of his power ? — is a large inquiry, and one never 
yet fully answered. I have not the vanity to sup- 
pose I can solve it, yet there are a few remarks on 
the subject I should like to offer. Of course we 
must study his sermons and his life as well — and, 
in addition to both, the state of society around 
him, or we never can get at the key of the ques- 
tion — the first two will enable us to understand 
the man ; the last the material on which he had 
to work. 

In reference to the man, as he appears in his 
sermons, and bis life, he must be regarded men- 
tally, physically, and morally — the mental and 
physical being the instrumentality, through which 
the moral wrought out its results. On analysing 
the mind of Whitefield, it will be found that he 
did not possess that order of mind which is philo- 
sophical, or that which is logical, or that which is 
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poetical He had not the reflective, or the argu- 
mentative, or the imaginative faculty in any high 
degree. Nobody familiar with his writings and 
his memoirs can believe that he had any one of 
these, in the measure essential to constitute, with 
respect to them, a man of genius. 

I am strongly inclined to think that certain kinds 
of intellectual genius, could never make a popular 
preacher to the extent that Whitefield was. In tense 
reflectiveness, dialectic subtlety, or a poetical tem- 
perament, with a few exceptions, is not a fountain 
out of which can flow such sermons as are accept- 
able to the multitude. Profound, inquisitive, re- 
fined thought, does not lay hold on the common 
people. A philosopher, logician, or poet, in the 
pulpit, may attract those who have sympathy with 
his method of treating truth, but he will not 
attract others (and they are immensely the ma- 
jority) ; at any rate will not retain them. And 
while such a man may become extensively popular, 
as were Robert Hall and Jonathan Edwards — the 
one a man of great reflective power, the other 
of great logical acumen — I conceive it will be 
found that the most popular sermons of such men 
were those in which their highest intellectual 
faculties did not signally appear. It was not 
when the one was most profound, or the other 
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most acute — rather the reverse — that their most 
effective (generally effective) discourses were deli- 
vered May I add, that I also question whether 
a poetical mind of a high order, one of the sub- 
jective cast — the Wordsworth type, for example, 
recreating all that is outward from within, could 
ever be the basis of a power for popular preaching ! 
A poetical mind of the objective cast might — a 
mind like Cowpers, that could throw itself out on 
scenes of creation and forms of society, and deal 
with both in a common sense and somewhat super- 
ficial sort of way, might make a popular preacher. 
Or still better — far better, — a mind of the Shake- 
speare order (if we may predicate genus or species 
of what seems to have been solitary and indi- 
vidual in the great intellectual commonwealth) — 
a mind which could dramatize, which could live 
in other minds, or rather make other minds live in 
it, which could be this man, that man, and the 
other man, without ever ceasing to be itself — such 
a mind not only might, but I apprehend would, 
make a popular preacher of the first class. White- 
field had no power of the kinds just indicated, 
but he had other power. He had a great deal of 
ready power — not much stock in the bank, but 
plenty of coin in the purse; quick, agile, free in all 
his mental movements, ready of utterance, never 
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" stumbling on a word/' apt and dexterous in turns 
of thought, expert in the use of interrogatories, 
exclamations, apostrophes, and capable of packing 
up his ideas in short unmistakeable sentences. Men 
of another order of mind, intellectually superior, 
are apt to be bookish in their pulpit style — a fatal 
mistake. Whitefield, perhaps, could not have 
written a great literary work : — all the better for 
him as a popular preacher. Without intense re- 
flectiveness, he had great activity. If he could not 
sink a shaft into a mine, he could do as good a 
day's work as any man in digging up the soil on 
the surface. If he could neitfier weave nor disen- 
tangle an intricate net of argumentation, he could 
strongly tie together a few tough positive proofs, for 
doctrinal, experimental, or practical purposes : and 
he could also, with a stroke of common sense, 
brush through the meshes of elaborated sophistry. 
And, if he had not in him the imagination that 
could create a poem, he had common-place fancy 
enough for the frequent employment of metapho- 
rical language ; and, what was more, he had that 
peculiar talent which forms the actor. He could, 
if not with poetic, yet with histrionic genius — if 
not like Shakespeare, yet like Garrick — put him* 
self in the place of others, strongly sympathize 
with them in their woes or joys-*-and give his own 
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reading of their peculiar character. So far as 
Whitefield possessed what is commonly called 
genius, I should conceive it was of this last de- 
scription. 

This dramatic power, however, is so closely con- 
nected with what was physical in the great preacher, 
that we are brought now to notice that. His person 
was graceful, his eyes were dark, and capable of much 
expressiveness (in spite of his squint) ; his features 
were good and regular, his complexion fair, his coun- 
tenance manly, and his voice marvellous — marvel- 
lous in depth, marvellous in sweetness, marvellous 
in modulation — orgaji and flute, harp, sackbut,and 
psaltery all in one. His histrionic talent, with such 
a voice, must have made him an object of very 
considerable interest, whatever the walk of life he 
might pursue. " Aye sure," said an old man at 
Chinnor, who had heard him preach, " Aye sure, 
he was a jolly, brave man ; and what a look he 
had, when he put out his right hand thus, to 
rebuke a disturber, as tried to stop him under the 
pear-tree. The man had been threatening and 
noisy: but he could not stand the look. Off he 
rode, and Whitefield said ' There he goes, empty 
barrels make most din/ "* 



Philip's Life of Whitefield, p. 561. 
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With this combination of abilities, he was in 
the pulpit master of himself and his situation. The 
first trepidation over, for it seems he felt that sort 
of thing, he was natural and easy. He could be 
colloquial, could talk, could put aside all prosaic 
sermonizing, never solemnly grinding dust in the 
theological mill (as so many do). And then when he 
had got to the level of his hearers' daily thoughts, and 
made them feel at home with him, just as though 
he was at their firesides, he could then command 
them, kindle their sympathies, and fire their souls, 
and lift them up amidst the scenery of Scripture 
facts, or into the raptures of Christian experience, or 
take them down into the very depths of Gehenna. 
Here then was the intellectual and physical power 
of the man — the gift, the talent bestowed on him 
by the Master of the great household of souls. 
How did he use it in relation to Him ? 

Turning to look at the man morally, this strikes 
us especially : his motto was " One thing I do/' 
He was the Christian minister out and out, an 
ambassador for Christ always and everywhere, and 
nothing else. Holding the Gospel firmly, not as a 
set of speculative opinions, but as a revelation of 
spiritual facts as real as the sun in heaven, he was 
thoroughly evangelical, not dealing in moral lessons 
or in the doctrines of natural religion, except as 
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connected with Christ and Him crucified. Absorp- 
tion in his work, that was the thing. " Be in 
it." Never was that pregnant injunction more 
thoroughly heeded and exemplified. Wholly in it, 
always in it. That was the way with Whitefield. 
I wonder who ever spent a day with that man 
without finding out what he was ! 

Five things arose from this sublime absorption 
— naturalness, courage, zeal, consistency, and de- 
votion. 

1. Such a man could not be affected. There was 
no pretence, no sham about him, not in its most 
refined form. With all his histrionic skill, he did 
not play an unreal part. He was not like the 
voluptuary making himself a Hamlet He never 
wore the tragic mask. It was nature in his 
eye, nature in his tone, nature in his attitude. 
He was the man of God, appearing the man of 
God. It was the actual drama of humanity lost 
and redeemed, in which he took a part. He stood 
on the brink of a real hell by the door of a real 
heaven. In truth, he plucked brands from the 
burning. He had the awful naturalness belonging 
to such a position and such a work. 

2. He seems never to have feared any one. He 
had not the bull-dog courage of the soldier, but he 
had the moral courage of the Hebrew prophet. 
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He stood up in his pulpit, like Elijah on Carmel. 
He looked into the faces of the great ones of the 
earth, just as the Tishbite did into the face of Ahab. 
He was conscious that he had a message from God, 
and that made him brave. No devil can make a 
man quail when full of that consciousness. 

3. What love for God, and for Christ, and for souls, 
there was in the man ! Standing in the great con- 
gregation, with his eyes uplifted to his Father in 
heaven, he could say, in the words of the divine 
preacher, " The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up." " He appeared to me," says one who knew 
him, "in all his discourses very deeply affected 
and impressed in his own heart; how did that 
burn and boil within him when he spake of the 
things he had made touching the king." To save 
souls, " to hunt for them," as he quaintly said, was 
the fixed idea of his life. Everything in him was 
overborne by his earnest shepherd-like zeal, in 
going after lost sheep, that he might bring them 
home upon his shoulders rejoicing. 

4. And, then, in the pulpit and out of it he was 
the same ; ascending it with an expression of solemn 
earnestness, and leaving it with a grave and touch- 
ing demeanour; which were not put on for the 
occasion, but which were the harmonizing hues 
between the intense colouring of his pulpit thoughts 
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and the ground tone of his common life. His most 
passionate bursts of love and zeal in public were 
but the gathering up and concentration of feelings 
which were flowing from his heart and dropping 
from his lips day by day. Whitefield's history was 
not like Z history of some, the history of two 
men — the pulpit man and the parlour man — about 
as unlike as John the Baptist and King Herod, 
one all self-sacrifice, the other all self-indulgence. 
Whitefield's history, like his master's robe, was 
" without seam, woven from the top throughout 1 ' 

5. To crown all, Whitefield was a man of prayer, 
His sermons indicate it His letters confirm the 
indication, and his biographers particularly notice 
this element in his spiritual life. By this it is not 
meant that Whitefield simply reached the common 
level of devout desire, faith, and reliance — but that 
he got very near to God in the closet, laid hold 
on him, wrestled, agonized with Him, like Jacob, 
and that not only now and then, but often. 

Such then was the moral or spiritual force — 
natural, courageous, zealous, consistent, and devout 
— with which he used his endowments, intellectual 
and physical. 

We have no time to dwell on the state of society 
amidst which Whitefield's lot was cast, except just 
to say that it was not an age like ours, of much 

H 
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general excitement; while as to religious excite- 
ment there was scarcely anything of the kind, so 
that when Whitefield came to his work, he and his 
coadjutors might be said to have had it almost 
all to themselves. Besides, the people were not 
familiar with such methods of putting religious 
truth as Whitefield adopted. Evangelical senti- 
ment even in less exciting forms was uncommon ; so 
that his ministry came on the world as a novelty, 
a phenomenon, a marvel. The doctrine of the New 
Birth at that day came with new-born power. 
Looking at society, looking at the state of the 
pulpit in general, we see plainly that Whitefield's 
preaching was not at all according to the existing 
type. He was a bold innovator. He excited 
imitation ; he was himself original. Others kindled 
their lamps at his torch ; that torch was not kindled 
second-hand. And while the neglect of religion 
by men in general roused his desire to impress and 
convert, the habits of ministers in England, the in- 
consistencies of many, and the apathy of more, ex- 
cited in him a stern indignation, which he was 
neither slow nor moderate in expressing, Often, 
too, as might be expected in a man of his impulsive 
temperament, there was a lack of discrimination in 
his censures, and the bolts of his anger flew thick 
and fast in all directions, making no doubt some 
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praiseworthy men its victims. His early practice 
of condemning other preachers (the besetting sin 
of those who are gifted with popular power) gave a 
spice, I have no doubt, to his sermons and con* 
versations, which vastly heightened their flavour 
to the taste of not a few; for there are always 
plenty of narrow-minded and censorious people 
to whom the oratory of fault-finding is infinitely 
delightful. Whitefield had his infirmities as well 
as his excellences, and, as in the case of other 
popular preachers, the former as well as the latter 
might contribute to his influence and renown. 

The analysis of his character, and a glance at 
certain contemporarysocial circumstances will serve, 
I think, largely to account for the extraordinary im- 
pression he made upon his age, and the surpassing 
celebrity of his name. Our wonder at the pheno- 
menon diminishes as we study all the facts. Still 
there is a residuum left, a something is found at 
the bottom of the crucible after the analysis which 
philosophy cannot explain. 

There is more or less of mystery connected with 
all the mightiest effects produced in the Church 
and the world. There is no great man in history 
with regard to whom mere scientific inquiry is not 
found at fault, in some final result as to the causes 
of his high position and mighty power. Qod is iu 

H2 
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history. His providence is at the foundation of 
all greatness. And in addition to the secrets of 
human influence capable of explanation, I believe 
that purposely there is left what is incapable of ex- 
planation on any human principle, in order that 
our atheistic and self-deifying reason may be forced 
to confess its own weakness, and to recognise and 
kneel before what is divine. Step by step we go 
on in historic research, saying, "there is man, 
there is man/' till we come to a stop, and are 
compelled to cry " there is much more, there is God, 
only God." God made Whitefield all he was ; but 
when foiled in our attempt conapletely and per- 
fectly to account for all that was done in the course 
of his wonderful life story, by looking at what he 
individually was, we are thrown back on the con- 
viction that God was in the story in another 
and more immediate manner than that in which, 
as the fountain of gifts, he was in the man. The 
inexplicable residuum in Whitefield's history is 
divine, purely so. God is there. His Providence 
is there. His Spirit is there. His Sovereignty is 
there. 

If the Pen and the Palm have a place in the 
divine scheme of things, certainly the Pulpit has 
one. Life and death are in the power of the tongue, 
is a maxim illustrated in the homiletical history 
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of Christendom. Its thunder and music, its effects 
on individuals and society, are all attested in the 
literature of the Church and world. This is not 
the place to enter on the magnificent theme, to 
paint its scenery and associations, and to inquire 
into its philosophy, to describe in their effects, and 
to examine in their cause, the great outbursts of 
pulpit power in early mediaeval or reformed times. 
I love to visit the great churches of Antioch and 
Constantinople, and to watch the effects produced 
by the preaching of the noble-hearted John of the 
Golden Mouth ; to see multitudes day after day 
crowding the edifices and hanging on his lips ; and 
then to read his sermons and study his story, and 
ask what was the fountain of all that power. I 
love to follow St Bernard from monastery to 
monastery, from church to church, and to see him 
exciting and subduing priests and peasants and 
princes, and then to pore over his burning pages, 
to search into the causes of all this excite- 
ment. I love to see John Tauler, after his two 
years of self-imposed silence, coming out at Stras- 
burg, with his hood before his eyes, through fear, 
to preach to the great multitude ; and after being 
then baffled and unable to speak, delivering a 
sermon on the divine bride and bridegroom, that 
makes a woman cry out, " Master, leave off, or this 
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man will die on our hands ;" and then to turn over 
the leaves of his mystical discourses. I love to 
dwell on the wonderful ministry of Luther, Latimer, 
and the rest, and then to try to discover how God 
gave such power unto men. But we must leave 
these tempting topics, nor stop to show how the 
pulpit has been itself an estate in the Church, 
which has really been a first estate in Europe; 
nor can we trace the gentle, silent stream of pastoral 
teaching from early times, much of it now hidden 
amongst thickets and forests of almost unexplored 
learning. 

I must draw to a close. 

The life of Whitefield has a fascination for 
ministers. It speaks to our ambition. Popularity 
in itself has immense charms for some. Let us 
beware. 

To make a right use of Whitefield's life we must 
bear in mind the distinction between popularity 
and usefulness ; and also between usefulness and the 
intrinsic spiritual beauty of work well done in the 
service of Christ. Popularity is a means of useful- 
ness, and to eminent usefulness the spiritual beauty 
of a servant's work is conducive ; but as there may 
be great popularity without much usefulness, and 
much usefulness without great popularity, so there 
may be considerable usefulness where the spiritual 
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character of the service is very inferior ; and dis- 
tinguished spirituality where the result, in the way 
of obvious usefulness, is by no means noteworthy. 
Popularity should not be the grand aim of any. 
Woe be to the man who makes it his first resolu- 
tion, " i* will be popular/' Usefulness should be 
our aim ; usefulness in converting men, usefulness 
in improving men when converted, in helping 
them to be all that the .high and holy name of 
Christian means. But that usefulness must be 
sought as the result of ministerial work, diligent, 
devout, earnest, pura Never mind about popularity ; 
let that come or go as God pleases. It is only am- 
bition, your ambition, which wants that Souls do 
not want it, nor does God ; but they do require of 
you that you seek to be useful — that is a need. 
And above all, it is a need for your pleasing the 
Master in heaven, that your service be spiritual, 
full of sympathy with Christ, and love to His 
Father and yours. We look at the quantity of fame 
more than at the quantity of effect; and at the 
quantity of effect more than at the quality of 
labour. And yet the quality of the service is the 
matter to be noticed at last. " Well done, good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over 
a few things" 
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I would not have the restless will 

That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do 

Or secret thing to know : 

I would he treated as a child, 

And guided where I go. 

Wherever in the world I am. 

In whatsoe'er estate, 

I have a fellowship of hearts 

To keep and cultivate. 

And a work of lowly love to do 

For the Lord on whom I wait. 

So I ask thee for the daily strength, 

To none that ask denied ; 

And a mind to blend with outward life 

While keeping at thy side, 

Content to fill a little space 

If thou he glorified. 

The quality of our work even more than quantity 
requires heed. And if we would improve in what we 
do, we must improve in what we are. Better men, 
we shall be better workers and better preachers. 
Fuller of spiritual life, with a deeper experience in 
our own souls of the things of God, we shall feel 
our responsibilities more — the end of our gifts 
more, the preciousness of our time more, the uses 
of life more, the worth of other souls more, and 
the glory of God more. And then, there will be 
greater depth in our work as well as breadth. 
Careful about the quality of our work; working 
hard, and working heartily, and working ever, let 
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us not be over anxious about its fruits. The 
master's lesson is that we should work and wait. 
We are fishers of men, and our nets lie under 
water, and in the dark night, and in the deep sea, 
how can we tell what is caught ? Multitudes are 
taken in the meshes of Qospel truth that the toilers 
on the great life lake never see or know. We must 
wait till the end of the world, when all shall be 
brought to shore, boats and nets and all their 
treasures ; and the great sea harvest of souls be 
gathered in. Then, when the Master sees of the 
travail of His soul, we shall see also -of the travail 
of ours, and every man shall have praise of God. 

Had Whitefield been ambitious of mere popu- 
larity, in that respect he could be no example for 
us. But as one who panted to be useful, and ever 
strove to do his work well, and as the root of that, 
deeply lived in the love of Christ, he is a model for 
every minister. Let us be like him in the use of 
our gifts, like him in our own hearts. He made 
the very best of his endowments, the best of his 
mind, the best of Ais voice, the best of his everything. 
He was a faithful steward of manifold gifts. We 
have not his intellectual, his physical power. We 
cannot thunder and lighten as did ha His electric 
force is not in us. But we may have his moral 
power, the power of prayer^ of character, of earnest- 
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ness, of example. In the want of his means, we 
may have a will like his to wield our own means, 
be they great or small. And the will of a man 
after all is the essence of a man. Here you are at 
the heart of Whitefield's work, and Whitefield's 
worth. Get into his will, his spirit, his inner life, 
and spend yourselves for Christ and souls. The 
aping of Whitefield in his method of composition, 
his delivery, his tones, his attitudes, would be a 
sorry thing ; would degrade a man and his work. 
It is not by trying to be images of Whitefield that 
any can be livingly like him. Be yourselves, and 
not another, as he was ; then will there be vital 
resemblance with him. All that God made him, 
he made to glorify God. Studying his character 
with that key to it, we shall be on the right tack 
of imitation. 

Whitefield preached a present Christ and a 
present salvation. That glorious person, that 
blessed fact, were to him all in alL He grasped 
the Gospel, not caring too much for human theories 
about it Systematic theological schemes have a 
value, but it is a minor one. They are only ap- 
proximations to truth ; not the pure simple truth 
itsel£ They are very like the fabled lamps in the 
tomb of Terentia, which Jeremy Taylor speaks of 
as burning imder-ground for ages, but expiring as 
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soon as they were lifted up into the open air, and 
before the face of God's bright sun. When the 
great tomb of time is broken open, our theological 
lamps will go out ; but Christ, the personal, living, 
redeeming Christ, will shine as the sun for ever 
and ever. Let our testimony, like Whitefield's, be 
to the clear Gospel revelation of Him. 
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But I began with the pen, the author — and 
has not Tyndale's life, as intimated already, a 
moral for us t Does it not teach us that there 
is another and a potent instrument for doing good 
in this world besides the pulpit ? That the priest- 
hood of letters is divine, and may stand abreast 
with the other priesthood, the priesthood of the lip, 
in carrying on the service of Christ's holy temple ? 
that putting aside all contention between the two, 
as to which is greatest in the kingdom of heaven, 
(a wretched time-wasting strife is that about pre- 
cedence, whatever form it takes), one should 
strive to help the other to honour the Giver of all 
perfect gifts. That the honest spiritual Christian 
author calls for our sympathy and support in his 
quiet, secluded, and often exhausting ^oils. That 
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it becomes our churches to be more conscientious 
in their patronage of literature, separating between 
the precious and the vile. That they ought to 
work the printing-press more earnestly in the 
cause of truth and righteousness. And especially, 
that those who feel that they have a vocation from 
God for the work of authorship, should devoutly 
ponder its responsibilities. 

Every author should strive to do his work in 
the same spirit as that in which every preacher 
should. The pulpit for Christ was virtually White- 
field's life maxim. The press for Christ was Tyn- 
dale's. Brothers in authorship, let the maxim be 
ours; and whether it be book or tract, whatever 
be the immediate subject, even* the more secular 
as well as the more sacred, let it be stamped with 
the imprimatur which conscience, with authority, 
may give after labour, counsel, and prayer. Nor 
let the popular preacher on the one hand depreciate 
the toils of brethren less eloquent in speech, but 
having skill to handle the pen ; nor the author, in 
his turn, perhaps more intellectual, be severe and 
unjust in his criticisms on sermons, which ought to 
be tried by another code of laws than that which 
applies to the printed page. Oh that we all could 
but learn, and widely apply the lesson, that there 
are many more ways than one of serving God. 
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What strength it would give to some crushed 
hearts ; what humility to some proud ones ! 

And we have seen that the Palm has its place 
among holy ministries, as well as the Pen and 
the Pulpit, and Hooper appears nobly between 
Tyndale and Whitefield. " They also serve who 
only stand and wait/' The consolation is for all 
God's afflicted ones. The furnace, no less than 
the field, may be full of His glory. To be, to do> 
and to suffer are all ways of honouring Him. The 
comfort is for the minister especially. Let the 
tried servants of God, those whose hearts are 
bleeding with the wounds of loneliness, the desire 
of whose eyes has been taken away at a stroke, 
or who are feeling the anguish of Rachel, or the 
agony of David ; those who struggle with poverty, 
and are only saved from its sorest ills by what 
they are slow to ask and reluctant to receive; 
those who are buried in the obscurity of some 
little town, or some smaller village, with an abun- 
dance of what is discomforting, and hardly any- 
thing besides; those who with gentle, delicate, 
sensitive spirits, are thrown among men of coarse 
nature and unsympathizing heart ; those whose 
lot it is to labour on hard and hungry soils, to 
plough the rock, or to drill the sand ; those who 
have no popular talent, neither the tongue of the 
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eloquent, nor the pen of the learned, but who are 
nevertheless called by God to stammer out as 
best they can, a few words in God's name, and 
whose special mission is to bear a witness, and 
patiently to suffer reproach for it; let all such 
remember, that there are forms of confessorship 
less illustrious, but not less real, than that which 
so many thousands gazed on in St Mary's Square, 
at Gloucester : — 

Meek souls there are that little dream 
Their daily strife an angels' theme; 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr's palm. 



THE END. 
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